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EDWARD J. WHELAN, S.J., not to be confused 
with our Managing Editor, went down into Spain 
as our special correspondent. He had spent some 
years, previously, as a student in the Basque Prov- 
ince, and had traveled in ante-bellum days the 
routes he followed in the war-stricken country. He 
would seem to agree with the Spaniards he met 
that the war being waged is a religious conflict. 
That is an opinion, and its expression is permitted 
to our correspondent, if he cares to hold it, as well 
as to his Spanish informants. As stated frequently, 
however, the editorial policy of this Review is 
founded on the principle that the war in Spain is 
civil, governmental, economic, social, religious. It 
is not a “holy war’ nor a religious crusade. It is a 
war being fought for comprehensive ideologies. . . . 
JOHN C. LECLAIR has been a member of the 
faculty of the history department of the College of 
the City of New York since 1928, after having 
graduated from that institution the preceding year. 
He became a Master at Columbia and is expecting 
his Doctorate. He has contributed to Current His- 
tory, Contemporary Review and such periodicals, 
with particular emphasis on the Far East problems. 
... DORAN HURLEY has again dipped back into 
the old parish, and recalls the placid, simple cus- 
toms that reigned—let us calculate—just one single 
generation ago. Living witnesses can testify to the 
truth and accuracy of his revelations. . . . DAVID 
GORDON was a critic of literature before he be- 
came a Catholic. With the fervor of one who has 
maturely donned the baptismal robe, he is acutely 
interested in spiritual values. His observations, 
then, on Gerard Manley Hopkins strike out in new 
directions. 
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COMMENT 











MOSCOW has disagreeably accepted the proposal 
offered by Great Britain and sponsored by the 
twenty-six-nation Non-Intervention Committee in 
regard to Spain. Moscow will not bear part of the 
expenses. Moscow is playing for delay, and is watch- 
ing for its chance to sabotage the efforts of the 
signatory nations. Moscow has betrayed, at the 
same time, its weakness and its desperation over 
the Spanish civil war. The British plan calls for a 
segregation of the Spanish war. It is offered in a 
lengthy and complicated White Paper. This has 
been transmitted to Burgos and to Barcelona. On 
the supposition that Loyalists and Nationalists ac- 
cept it, after weeks of delay, there must be ap- 
pointed a committee, a matter of more weeks; 
there must be made a census of foreign volunteers 
on both sides, a matter of months, perhaps; there 
must be arranged means for evacuation, another 
matter of weeks or months. The British plan is a 
brave effort. May it succeed. But rather, may its 
application be rendered unnecessary by the col- 
lapse of the Barcelona regime and the victory of 
Spain. 


TWO years ago, on July 18, General Francisco 
Franco proclaimed the counter-rebellion in Spain. 
The decision made by him and his associates, both 
military and civil, was mandatory and inevitable. 
The political coup of the Popular Front, engineered 
by the Marxists, was already accomplished. Civil 
liberties, individual and social rights were rapidly 
disappearing under the regime that held domina- 
tion at Madrid. The military coup of the Popular 
Front extremists, projected by the Communists, 
was first dated for May 10; then postponed till 
June 29; and finally settled for July 30. If Spain 
were to remain the historic land of the Spanish 
people, if Spain were to become the second Soviet 
of the world, depended upon the success or the de- 
feat of those who rallied to the standard raised by 
General Franco. He knew that he would win if the 
civilians and the soldiers of Spain accepted him. 
He realized that he would be overwhelmed if the 
people were against him. Now, two years later, 
the verdict of Spain has been awarded to General 
Franco. With his Spanish armies, he has recovered 
131,000 square miles of territory; the Loyalists 
hold less than 48,000 square miles; some 16,000 
square miles are crumbling before the Nationalists’ 
advance. Behind the battle lines of Franco Spain, 
there is peace and order and security and religious 
fervor. Within the confines of the two parcels of 
territory held by the Socialist-Communist-Anar- 
chist-Syndicalist combine, there is disunion, terror- 
ism, violence and almost complete demoralization. 
The good people of Madrid, of Valencia and of Bar- 
celona are suffering unimaginable tortures because 
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of the prolonged death-struggle of the radical 
Leftist leaders. Some months may yet be needed 
to cleanse Spain of Marxism. But on the second 
anniversary of the Franco protest, the forces of 
the true Spanish culture, of Western civilization 
and of Christianity are completing their conquest 
of their home-land. 


BUCHMANISM, or the Oxford Movement, to use 
its now popular term, presents no sort of problem 
to the enlightened Catholic. But frequently in tea- 
table and card-game religious discussions the Cath- 
olic whose apologetic is uncertain may be set to 
wondering just how far he can cooperate in certain 
of the laudable aims presented so engagingly in 
Rising Tide and other publications of the move- 
ment. If he should examine New Leadership, a 
pamphlet by two young Oxford scholars, he will 
recognize that the Catholic Church has been 
preaching all that is sound in Buchmanism for 
nearly two milleniums. That men should seek God’s 
plan for them and ask God to guide them in their 
quest for a brotherhood of man under one Father 
in Heaven is plainly the teaching of the Church’s 
Founder. But that Founder made definite and spe- 
cific the means whereby such concord is to come; 
and the weakness of the Oxford Movement is clear 
from the anxious question asked in this pamphlet: 
“Where is the ultimate authority to lie?” Christ 
told men it was to be found in Peter, and no amount 
of vague talk about seeking “God’s guidance” in a 
daily “quiet hour” of communing “under the gen- 
eralship of the Holy Spirit” can make the Oxford 
Movement other than what it is, a heresy that de- 
nies, as did its nineteenth-century counterpart, the 
authoritarian leadership of Christ’s Church. 


DEEP down in the hearts of righteous, predestined 
Presbyterians, the “Pope of Rome” may still be 
“anti-Christ, that man of sin, that son of perdition.” 
But these opprobrious titles are no longer part of 
the Presbyterian confession of faith, at least in the 
southern jurisdiction. In their stead the recent as- 
sembly of Southern Presbyterians has substituted 
a modification which merely protests against “the 
claim of any man to be the vicar of Christ and the 
head of the Church,” without the epithets. Such a 
claim, according to the assembly, “is without war- 
rant in fact or in scripture, even anti-Christian, an 
usurpation dishonoring the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
One other section of the confession of faith has 
been toned down. Formerly members of the “re- 
formed religion” were cautioned against marriage 
with “infidels, papists or other idolaters.” The sec- 
tion is now changed to read “infidels, romanists or 
any idolaters.” The hated “papists” (it has the hiss- 

















ing sound of “fascists’’) are hereafter merely ‘“‘ro- 
manists,” and whether they are to be classed with 
idolaters is hard to judge from the present form of 
the confession. We hope that these modifications, 
far as they still rove from the truth, are not mere 
politer usages of the older forms; that maturer, 
less biased judgment has convinced Presbyterians 
that “romanists’” are not idolaters; that the kindly 
Father in the Vatican is not “that man of sin, that 
son of perdition’” the past elders of Calvinism 
dubbed him. May their yet maturer judgment dis- 
cover him, as in truth he is, Christ’s vicegerent on 
earth! 


PEACE HAVEN, the new home of the Royal Fra- 
ternity of Master Metaphysicians, was in the news 
last week. The press carried reports of its dedica- 
tion by the fraternity’s leader, James B. Schafer, 
known as The Messenger, in the 110-room mansion, 
formerly called Idlehour when it was the home of 
William K. Vanderbilt, who built it at Oakdale, 
Long Island, at a cost of $3,000,000. As Mr. Schafer 
entered the great hall a hush fell over the crowd. 
He went directly to the platform and gave the 
greeting: “Peace.” The assemblage responded: 
“Peace.” Mr. Schafer explained that Peace Haven 
is a place of peace, rest, study and discussion for 
members, to whom rooms are available at nominal 
rates for overnight, week-ends or longer periods. 
Readers will recognize in this set-up a striking par- 
allel to the many Retreat Houses for laymen con- 
ducted in various parts of the country. As pointed 
out above in the Comment on the Oxford Move- 
ment, men who have lost or never had authentic 
contact with the Christian culture nevertheless find 
it necessary to invent a substitute. While we ap- 
plaud their good-will and pray that these preven- 
ient graces of God will lead them to the term of 
union with His Church, we deplore the apathy of 
Catholics which makes so difficult the work of di- 
rectors and lay leaders in rounding up men for a 
week-end in Catholic Havens of a Peace that the 
world cannot give. 


A SIGNED article in the New York Times by Dr. 
Stringfellow Barr, President of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Md., enthusiastically defends the col- 
lege’s “new” curriculum of non-electivism. Dr. 
Barr, having apparently taken heed of Father 
Bull’s analysis (AMERICA, April 23) of the St. 
John’s program states: “Meanwhile Catholic edu- 
cators have denounced the list for including Marx 
and Freud along with Saint Augustine and Saint 
Thomas. Yet surely both Saint Thomas and Freud 
are part of the intellectual tradition of the Occi- 
dent, with which a genuine liberal education should 
acquaint the undergraduate at first hand.” Mr. 
Barr’s idea of chronology as applied to “tradition” 
is startling, especially in the case of Freud, who is 
now living in England. But we cry out in horror at 
the “intellectual” linking of Saint Thomas and 
Freud. Mr. Barr gives the unfortunate impression 
of the current educationalist playing with a new 


“psychological” fad, like milady with an ante-bel- 
lum hat in the realm of style. Indirectly, he dem- 
onstrates that our Catholic undergraduate colleges 
with their tested intellectual tradition have a new 
reason, in the words of Father Slavin and Father 
Bull, to “welcome back the prodigal son of class- 
icism” and “to be true to their own heritage.” 


SPEAKING at the annual Institute of Public Af- 
fairs, July 3, Rabbi Lazaron of Baltimore urged 
that we amend our neutrality bill and “retrieve our 
right as a free people to condemn the aggressor and 
to help the victims.” His language is alarmingly 
like that of “make-the-world-safe” in 1917. His re- 
buttal was given with solemn earnestness by Sen- 
ator Johnson, of California, in the last Senate. Not 
more than one Senator, he declared, would vote for 
a proposed resolution, similar in sentiment to the 
dicta of Rabbi Lazaron, “because it would mean 
war.” And with an equally solemn silence, the Sen- 
ate acquiesced. So does the American nation. But 
with the subtle 1938 propaganda to “condemn 
aggressors,” it is well to remember that between 
Wilson’s election on a peace platform in November, 
1916, and his declaration of a state of war in April, 
1917, the nation became metamorphosed. 


THE Gellerman thesis artfully arranged and con- 
ceived by the patriots of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, met a just fate in its rejection and 
repudiation by the responsible officials of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. An obscure profes- 
sor of Northwestern University, Illinois, a member 
of the American Legion, was selected by the wise 
heads of that stronghold of Leftism in America on 
Morningside Heights to read a lecture on Ameri- 
canism to an organization whose membership an- 
swered the country’s call in the hour of need, not 
by theses and ideologies but by a devotedness of 
service that called for sacrifice, privations and the 
proximate risk of their lives. Had the Legion 
through its leaders and its organization advocated 
the cause of Moscow and smiled on the collectivist 
theories and materialistic principles so dear to the 
theorists and planners of Teachers College, you 
may be sure that the National Commander of the 
Legion would have gone as a welcome speaker to 
enlighten the benighted Fascists and religionists, 
and not as a defendant to argue for fair play and 
a hearing against a mean attack, covertly conceived 
and artfully timed for the annual convention of the 
N. E. A. Happily, the latter body disassociated itself 
from the filthy business. 


FRANCIS P. LEBUFFE, after twelve years of un- 
remitting and successful labors as our Business 
Manager, turns this week to a new apostolate, as 
Eastern Regional Director of the Sodalities. We 
offer him our deep thanks for the past, our high 
hopes for the future. We welcome to our Staff, and 
commend to our friends, and wish long years to 
our new Business Manager, STEPHEN J. MEANY. 
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SPANISH NATIONALISTS 
AFTER TWO YEARS OF CIVIL WAR 


Correspondent reports on spirit behind the trenches 


EDWARD J. WHELAN, S.J. 











CIVIL WAR! From our elders as children we 
learned something of the suffering that was en- 
dured in the South after our Civil War in the Six- 
ties. And from history we learned a great deal 
more. We had some idea of the suffering both 
physical and mental; we learned of the poverty 
which those had to undergo who formerly had 
all they could desire; we felt that we could under- 
stand in some feeble way those wounds which were 
deeper than any of the flesh, some of which are not 
healed even to this day. And we came to the con- 
clusion, even as children, that civil war must be a 
terrible thing. 

And civil war is a terrible thing. The hatred 
and misunderstanding are beyond reckoning; for 
brother is set against brother on the field of battle 
and in civil life. And one’s enemies are those of 
one’s own flesh and blood. 

Poor Spain is now going through that very same 
ordeal. She is drenched in the blood of a civil war 
that has been the fiercest perhaps in history. War 
has always been terrible; but the modern means of 
warfare make it more terrible from that point of 
view with each succeeding generation. 

It was my doubtful privilege recently to have 
been in Spain, in the territory occupied by the 
Nationalists. And it made one sick at heart to see 
the results of the war, and to hear the stories that 
were told one. The fields in the countryside have 
remained unchanged. Placid oxen pull at the plows 
the day long, and the fields yield their crops as dur- 
ing centuries past to nourish the people. 

Cut off from the world’s markets, Nationalist 
Spain supports fully sixty-five per cent of the popu- 
lation from her fields. And she has close on to 200,- 
000 prisoners to feed, 150,000 of whom have been 
taken prisoners at the front. There is no starvation, 
though there is not the abundance of certain things 
there was formerly. Wheat is in abundance; and 
last year’s crop, I have been told, has hardly been 
touched. Potatoes and beans there are, and fish and 
vegetables and milk and eggs. Meat in some sec- 
tions is rather scarce, as in the Basque country, 
where the Loyalist forces drove most of the cattle 
before them when they retreated. In the western 
province of Galicia, which was always a great cattle 
country, there is an abundance of cattle, but the 
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Government has wisely forbidden that it be slaught- 
ered and sent elsewhere; for the supply there will 
be necessary to feed Madrid when that Capital will 
come into the hands of the Nationalists. 

And when will that be? I was talking with a 
general in charge of the infantry at the Madrid 
front. He told me things are quiet there now. And 
he repeated what so many others had told me, that 
they could have taken Madrid long ago, but there 
would necessarily have been much destruction of 
property. And Franco does not wish to destroy that 
which he will have to rebuild later on. 

At present, Burgos is the capital of the National- 
ist Government. A respectable old town it is and 
has been for many a century; but a mere town for 
all that. Its population ordinarily is, and has long 
been, at 44,000; but now with the various depart- 
ments of the Government it has grown to a city of 
105,000. Hotels and apartments are crowded. Nat- 
urally the Government is anxious to move to Ma- 
drid; but they are biding their time in its capture 
to avoid as much rebuilding as possible. And the 
stories that leak through tell of the meager supply 
of food in Madrid, and of the lack of the real essen- 
tials of life. 

Cut off from the world, Nationalist Spain must 
be self-supporting in everything else besides food. 
She has no gold. Spain had the fifth largest gold 
reserve in the world. All the large cities, where that 
gold reserve was kept fell into the hands of the so- 
called Loyalist Government. Not only that, but 
safe-deposit vaults in the banks were drilled open, 
and the contents of jewels and gold robbed. Most 
of this has been transported out of the country. 

The result has been that the Franco Government 
had to conduct the war, carry on the Government, 
feed the people, pay for purchased materials of war 
—all this without any gold. And remarkable to 
state, this has been accomplished without creating 
a national debt. She has paid for her materials of 
war in raw materials of metal, especially iron, in 
which Spain is rich. She has built up her own 
peseta which has a high value; but of course its 
value is mostly fictitious, as no money of any kind 
is allowed to be sent out of the country. It is impos- 
sible for a Spaniard to buy anything outside of 
Spain, not even a book, for money is not allowed 




















to be sent out of the country. A vigorous measure; 
but for the present a necessary one. 

The result is of course that people want many of 
the necessaries of life. It makes one’s heart sick, 
for instance, to go through the streets of the city 
of Bilbao, and contrast that city with what it had 
been. Any Americans who have ever been in Bilbao 
will recall what a busy city that was. There was 
much activity in its harbor; its streets bustled with 
life; its shops and stores radiated the prosperity of 
the city. Now its harbor is almost dead; few auto- 
mobiles in the streets; almost nothing in the stores. 
A pitiable display in the store windows, and empty 
shelves inside. Just for an experiment I entered a 
couple of stationery shops and asked if they had 
any fountain pens. Their answer was in the nega- 
tive. No new supplies in two years have entered the 
stores. Cloth is very scarce as well as leather goods, 
including shoes. 

Most of the textile mills are in the Barcelona 
district; the few located in Nationalist Spain are 
working day and night making uniforms and blank- 
ets for Franco’s army of nearly a million Spaniards. 

Not only that, but ordinary cotton thread, not to 
mention silk thread, worsted for knitting, are al- 
most impossible to get. I was informed that if one 
wanted to make a present to any lady, regardless 
of her financial position, a little basket with sewing 
materials would be perhaps the most appreciated. 

One cannot talk to a single person who has not 
suffered personally as a result of the war. I met 
two people, for instance, of whose families the Reds 
had killed eight. Others, having escaped from Ma- 
drid or Barcelona, told of having lost all their pos- 
sessions, besides one or two members of their fami- 
lies. A brother or a father has not been heard from 
since the war started; so the family feels certain 
they were killed. A mother will tell of her three 
sons who died at the front fighting for God and for 
Spain. Others will tell of the horrors they endured 
in prison where for nine months they were held by 
the Red Government. 

The remarkable thing is that they have not been 
embittered. Any other people would have become 
cynical after all this; or, if not thoroughly bitter, 
they would have adopted a certain stoic impassi- 
bility. But all this has merely served to augment 
the Spaniard’s Faith and Christian resignation. I 
do not think that any nation could have suffered so 
much and still retain her trust and faith in God. 
But they are fighting the battle of God against the 
forces of hell and atheistic Communism. “It had to 
come,” they will tell one, “and we shall be the bet- 
ter for it.’”” The renewed fervor in the Faith is most 
apparent. Priests told me that when boys were 
called to the colors to defend Spain and fight for 
God, and when oftentimes they heard the young 
men’s confessions in the public squares, and after 
absolution animated them with the words “for God 
and for Spain,” the boys time and time again re- 
torted “for God am I doing this.” 

Nuns in the hospitals assured me of the spirit of 
the wounded men. Hardly ever a murmur escaped 
them. One young attorney who in the trenches 
would catch hand grenades thrown from the oppo- 


site trenches and hurl them back before they ex- 
ploded, once had a grenade go off in his hand be- 
fore he could throw it back. His hand was blown 
off, and as he lay in his hospital bed, the nun told 
me, he gaily said: “Well, I’m a happy man. I of- 
fered my whole life to God; He took only one hand. 
I still have the other and I have my profession.” 

A Jesuit College in Granada is being used tem- 
porarily by the Nationalist Government as a train- 
ing school for officers. There are fifteen hundred 
young men there, and fifteen hundred receive Holy 
Communion every day. The young men, their chap- 
lains told me, figure that the average life of the 
young officer in the trenches is thirty-six days. 

It has often been said with authority that the 
leaders of Communism had declared some years 
ago that what they accomplished in Russia they 
would accomplish in Spain. But they reckoned with- 
out their host. There still flows in the veins of the 
Spaniard the blood of those who saved Europe from 
the Moors, of those conquistadores who won all of 
Latin America and part of North America to civil- 
ization and to the Church. And in this new attack 
from without upon their country and upon God's 
Church, the sons and daughters of Spain have risen 
none the less valiantly than they did centuries ago. 

But the price they have to pay is tremendous. 
God fits the burden to the shoulders that are to 
bear it. And sometimes He asks victims who will 
be sacrificed that others may be saved. And this 
thought came to me with tremendous force while I 
was recently in Spain that He chose her to be the 
victim to save the rest of the world from the hor- 
rors of atheistic Communism. Had the Spanish Re- 
hearsal, as Arnold Lunn calls it, succeeded and had 
Spain become a second Russia, Europe and Euro- 
pean civilization would be doomed. But God chose 
a nation as a victim to be sacrificed that the rest of 
the world might be saved. He chose Spain strong in 
Faith, and made stronger by the trial, to save us 
weaker nations who would have crumpled under 
such tremendous suffering. I doubt if there is a na- 
tion in the world that could have suffered what 
Spain has suffered and not been crushed; but Spain 
on the contrary has shown her courage, her Faith, 
her acceptance of this cross from the hand of God; 
and we owe her an unending debt of gratitude. 
Throughout Nationalist Spain the conviction is that 
this war is a crusade none the less important than 
the battle against the Turks and the Moors cen- 
turies ago. And the Moorish regiments which form 
part of the colonial Spanish army enlisted in the 
cause of Nationalist Spain, though not Christians, 
yet with belief in God, feel that they too have a 
part in this crusade in fighting against atheism. 

An American gentleman for some years lived in 
Spain where his business interests took him. He 
had returned to the States prior to the present war; 
but when the war broke out he managed to get into 
Spain for some months. He is not a Catholic, and 
he went back to Spain with an open mind. He trav- 
eled up and down the land, the entire length of the 
country, and when he came back to America he 
summed up his conclusion with these words: “This 
is a holy war, and God is on the side of Franco.” 
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THE LABOR INJUNCTION 
IS REVIVED IN NEW YORK 


With some reflections on labor and politicians 


PAUL L BLAKELY, S.J. 














FOR nearly two months, some 200 employes of a 
New York mercantile establishment have been on 
strike. During this time they have maintained a 
picket line, thus adding another to the many nui- 
sances to which the pedestrian in New York is sub- 
jected. Hardly has he successfully charted his 
course across an automobile-infested street, when 
he comes head on with a long line of shouting 
pickets, some carrying placards affixed to poles, 
others with signs attached to them fore and aft, in 
the manner of our “sandwich” advertising men, or 
a medieval herald. The extent to which this method 
of airing grievances fosters sympathy for the 
strikers may be ascertained by listening to the re- 
marks of the average pedestrian. It does not seem 
to be great. 

Some time ago, the harassed owner of this shop 
sued for an injunction against the strikers, and last 
week, probably to his surprise (for New York has 
an anti-injunction law, modeled on the Norris- 
LaGuardia Federal Act) he obtained it from Jus- 
tice Cotillo, of the New York Supreme Court. The 
reasons assigned by the Justice may be summed up 
in his conclusion that labor privileges and immuni- 
ties must be accompanied by obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. 

The unions conducting the strike, ruled Justice 
Cotillo, had sanctioned, or had tolerated, numerous 
acts of misconduct by the strikers, “some of which 
are violative of law and order, and distinctly con- 
ducive to a breakdown of the public peace.’’ The 
plaintiff established by convincing evidence that 
the pickets and the unions had been guilty of 

(1) acts of physical or forcible obstruction to the 

proper and orderly conduct of the plaintiff’s busi- 

ness; (2) threats, intimidation, and coercion, induc- 
ing a breach of the public peace, and tending to 
violate the constitutional rights of others; (3) pro- 
mulgation of false, deceitful, and misleading state- 
ments, calculated to deceive the public; (4) false 
propaganda and appeal to class hatreds. 
In these phrases Justice Cotillo describes with fair 
completeness what a picket may not do. He may 
picket to his heart’s content, but that content must 
not, as this Review has repeatedly asserted, go to 
the extent of violating the rights of others. Or, as 
Judge George W. Martin, of Brooklyn, remarked 
last week, when sentencing to jail a picket who had 
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assaulted a non-striker: “You have a perfect right 
to strike. You also have a right to picket. But you 
have no right to resort to violence.” 

Thus put, the case seems absurdly simple. But 
after hearing Judge Cotillo’s injunction, a number 
of the strikers at once proceeded to disregard it, 
with the intention of bringing the case to a higher 
court for testing. They rely on the New York 
statute which provides that the courts may not 
enjoin pickets from 

giving publicity to and obtaining or communicating 
information regarding the existence of, or the facts 
involved in, any dispute, whether by advertising, 
speaking, picketing, patrolling any public street or 
any place where any person or persons may lawfully 
be, or any other method not involving fraud, vio- 
lence, or breach of the peace. 

With all deference to learned counsel for these 
pickets, it seems to me that the words italicized 
leave them no case. 

Labor, organized or unorganized, cannot be per- 
mitted to have recourse to violence, even to redress 
patent wrongs. This principle cannot be too strong: 
ly stressed at a time when organized labor in some 
parts of the country is falling under the influence of 
lawless leaders. Communists and other miscreants 
are creating their cells of discord in the unions, and 
are succeeding, apparently, in convincing even 
Catholics that in defense of labor’s rights, a private 
organization is justified in defying the State. 

The Encyclicals on labor and repeated warnings 
from the present Holy Father and his three imme- 
diate predecessors condemn that policy utterly. 
The Catholic worker knows, or should know, that 
he may not resort to violence even when his cause 
is just. If he does, he burdens his soul, and he 
harms organized labor. Or, as Justice Cotillo wrote 
in the New York case: 

In labor’s forward march and in its growing recog- 

nition of the necessity for cooperation between all 

groups within the social order to develop the public 
weal, there is no room for the use of threats, for 


strong-arm methods, for deceitful practices, and for 
the abuse of women. 


But if the charges brought against these pickets 
are true, why, it may be asked, have not the police 
acted to protect the public peace? Why was it 
necessary to have recourse to an injunction? 











These questions are answered by Justice Cotillo 
briefly but pointedly. “I find that there has been no 
adequate police protection.” Apparently the police 
were on hand to witness the disorderly conduct of 
which, holds Justice Cotillo, evidence was brought 
before the court. They looked on complacently. 
Perhaps in some instances, they turned the other 
way when they perceived that the pickets were 
beating up women, and indulging in other forms of 
peaceless picketing. Thus the plaintiff’s only rem- 
edy was in an injunction. 

But another question is left unanswered by Jus- 
tice Cotillo. Why did the police refrain from arrest- 
ing the pickets guilty of practices involving violence 
and breach of the peace? 

Only the authorities of the City of New York can 
answer that question. It is a question that New 
Yorkers have been asking ever since this nuisance 
of picketing began, but it has never been answered. 
Probably this silence gives some weight to the com- 
mon opinion that in New York no official will risk 
offending any radical in labor circles. 

In other words, it is a matter of votes. That the 
streets are made the almost daily scene of disorder- 
ly conduct and even of violence, is not a matter of 
importance. Nor is it a matter of importance if 
radical leaders in the labor unions succeed in ruin- 
ing labor’s cause. Only votes count. 

We have been hearing much lately (but not 
enough in the right key) of the duty of the civil 
authorities to protect the worker in the exercise of 
his rights. We have heard little, and for obvious 
reasons, of the duty of the civil power to check the 
worker when he violates other people’s rights. The 
demagog is abroad, and great is his name. He 
promises to lead the worker forward, and that he 
pushes him forward to destruction seems to be a 
matter of indifference to the authorities, provided 
that until ruin is at hand they can corral the labor 
vote. That is not protecting labor. It is letting labor 
go over the falls. 

Probably our sympathies are with the striker 
who hurls a stone through the plate-glass window 
of his employer’s shop. Rated by correct standards, 
the disorder of which he is guilty may be trifling 
compared with the blood-guilt of the employer who 
can, but won’t, pay him a living wage. But what 
does the worker get out of his violence? If he is 
lucky, he gets a jail sentence, which may possibly 
teach him that even unjust employers, not to speak 
of the public, have rights. If he is unlucky, he is 
supported by authorities whose most drastic pun- 
ishment is a “tut, tut.” They thus encourage him 
to continue courses which will bring organized labor 
nothing that it ought to fight for. 

This Review has always been a faithful friend to 
labor. At a time when the scales were tilted against 
labor, it pleaded for the right of workers to organ- 
ize and by concerted action to obtain their just 
dues. That attitude it still holds. But it will not do 
to let our sympathies run away with us. Rights 
must be respected wherever they are found, teaches 
Leo XIII. Let every labor organization write that 
sentence at the head of its charter, and it does not 
make much difference what follows. 


THE NEA. 
AND FEDERAL FUNDS 


RUNNING true to form, the National Education 
Association concluded its meeting in New York 
with a resolution approving Federal aid for the 
local schools. If my memory is not at fault, this 
resolution has bobbed up in one or other form ever 
since 1918, the year in which our old friend, the 
Smith-Towner bill, made its debut in Congress. It 
is before us again. 

A rider appended to the resolution makes me 
wonder just what the Association means by Fed- 
eral aid. If the Association believes that the Fed- 
eral Government will send every compliant State 
an annual billet-doux and please find enclosed your 
allotment, it is in grievous error. What will happen 
is that the politicians in Congress will prescribe 
conditions with which the States must conform 
before the grant will be made. It is quite certain 
that these conditions will not leave them out in the 
cold. It is equally certain that they will establish 
a Federal educational bureaucracy, which of all 
bureaucracies is the most hateful, and the most 
dangerous to the liberties of a free people. 

The Federal Government controls, lock, stock 
and barrel, whatever it subsidizes. It fell into that 
habit many years ago. Even if it wished to change, 
the aroma of the pork-barrel is as incense in the 
nostrils of politicians, and it would not be permit- 
ted to mend its ways. Indeed, under any honest 
interpretation of the Constitution, Congress must 
control expenditures and demand an accounting for 
every penny. That means, sooner or later, control 
of the object for which the expenditure is made. 
Just why the National Education Association 
thinks that an exception would be made for these 
Federal school funds, can be explained only on the 
theory that the Association fixes its gaze on the 
prospect of more money for the local schools, and 
resolutely shuts its eyes to the conditions under 
which the funds will be granted. 

For reasons best known to itself, the Associa- 
tion declined to adopt a resolution condemning the 
use of Federal funds in favor of schools outside the 
public system. If half the rumors which circulated 
during the meeting are true, tempers ran high at 
some of the committee sessions. In public, how- 
ever, all was serene. 

Probably the Association deemed it impolitic to 
offend the sensibilities of some of its Catholic mem- 
bers. We appreciate the courtesy, but would the 
resolution have offended? It would, at least, have 
made the position of the Association perfectly clear, 
while silence does not. But is there a “Catholic” 
position on this subject? Certainly the Federal 
Government is not inhibited from aiding Moham- 
medan schools, if it wishes, but most of the Catho- 
lics whom I know oppose Federal funds for the 
local schools, whether these schools be Jewish, 
Protestant, Catholic, or State-controlled. They rest 
their opposition on the conviction that it is danger- 
ous to let this camel get its nose under the tent. 

JOHN WILTBYE 
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IS FOREIGN PROPAGANDA 
TRYING TO SWING THE COUNTRY? 


We think back twenty years and grow suspicious 


JOHN C. LECLAIR 











JUST now the American public is being subjected 
to a veritable barrage of rumors as to alleged es- 
pionage activities in this country by nationals of 
foreign powers. While this might be, in part, the 
product of general world unrest or mere sensation- 
alism to be reflected in circulation returns, yet the 
apparent comprehensiveness of these reports, and 
the rapidity with which they have been put into 
national distribution, are so reminiscent of stories 
in similar vein released during the months prior to 
America’s entrance into the last war, as to arouse 
suspicion of the motives behind these so-called rev- 
elations. In view of recent moves by various foreign 
powers and groups united by similar ideologies, it 
does not appear altogether improbable that public 
opinion in America might again be in the process of 
being shaped by interested parties into the accept- 
ance, as a necessity, of large-scale defense plans— 
or maneuvered into believing that this country 
must adopt a definite foreign policy in matters 
heretofore regarded as extraneous to national ob- 
jectives, thereby aligning itself with one or another 
of the groups which claim to profess similar 
idealisms. 

There would appear to be little reason to question 
the correctness of the charges that there are indi- 
viduals in this country in the service of foreign 
Governments concerned as to the extent of our 
equipment and means of defense. It is in the natural 
order of things that interested powers should strive 
to acquire such information. In fact, every country 
faces exactly the same situation and is prepared to 
cope with it in its own way. Whether or not this 
Government has agents abroad, similarly engaged, 
is difficult to say. The general belief, apart from the 
pious horror of certain elements at the mere sug- 
gestion that this country would engage in so ne- 
farious a traffic, is to the contrary. Looking at the 
question from a practical point of view, it would 
appear logical, in view of our comparative freedom 
from attack over a long period of years and the 
tradition of non-interest which, as a consequence, 
has grown up, that we are not particularly con- 
cerned as to the military activities of other nations. 

However, even if the accounts of the alleged 
activities of espionage agents in this country are 
true, it does not seem to be the better part of dis- 
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cretion to flaunt them broadcast across the coun- 
try’s headlines. There should be, and doubtless are, 
less public methods of remedying any condition 
which might appear to bring the nation’s defenses 
into jeopardy. In the present procedure of treating 
these alleged activities there is great danger that it 
will serve to create a fear neurosis on the part of 
the people which will inevitably be reflected in their 
attitude toward the nationals of the country cited. 
As a result, incidents normally regarded as harm- 
less will be magnified by jingo elements in both 
countries—respective newspapers will march from 
criticism to antagonism—challenge to alarm—to a 
situation fraught with peril. 

In this respect it should be unnecessary to point 
out that the part played by the newspapers or 
other media contributory to the formulation of 
public opinion is one of tremendous possibilities 
and, lest it be forgotten, responsibilities. Constant 
emphasis on certain charges such as those men- 
tioned can, in their possible effects on the public 
mind, be likened to the beating of the tom-toms by 
which savage tribes were accustomed to whip them- 
selves to the necessary frenzy preparatory to at- 
tack. A further danger lies in the fact that in this 
conditioning of the public mind for the purpose of 
added circulation, or in the service of other inter- 
ests, a demand is established among certain groups 
for additional stories along similar lines. Bearing in 
mind that these sections of the public are entirely 
subjective in their approach to what they hear or 
read, and want to believe only what they wish to 
believe, it can be readily understood that news 
agencies faced with this situation will be compelled 
to resort to half truths and implications which, be- 
cause they are more subtly misleading, will hasten 
the completion of the psychosis. This will serve to 
bring the public mind to the final stage which, 
whether anticipated or not, will make them more 
readily susceptible to mass compulsion, either as to 
the correctness of their beliefs or the responsible- 
ness of the factors which had inspired the move- 
ment from its inception. 

In this it has been assumed that the motives or 
purposes behind these alarmist stories are of na- 
tional origin. However, there is always the possibil- 
ity that outside groups will make use of such ma- 








terial to create a public opinion favorable to them- 
selves and, naturally, critical of those whom they 
oppose. The basis of this policy is not always imme- 
diately apparent, for it is readily understandable 
that propaganda of this type begins long before it is 
necessary to make use of its products. The role 
played by various agencies in preparing public opin- 
ion in this country for the part we were to have in 
the last war has been the subject of so much com- 
ment as to raise the question whether such meth- 
ods could again be effective. Unfortunately, in the 
light of subsequent events and their responsiveness 
to what is know as a “good press,” there appears to 
be little question of the continued effectiveness of 
this medium. 

Most of us can recall something of the manner 
in which the news was motivated, particularly in 
the months preceding our entry into the last war. 
Doubtless, we can also remember something of the 
stories circulated for public consumption in this 
country during the war, particularly the atrocity 
accounts and the well known “cadaver” story. 
Since the war the mechanics behind the circulating 
of these false reports have been gleefully exposed, 
often by their perpetrators, as indicative of what 
ingenuity a war propagandist department can be 
capable of if given the opportunity. Naturally, the 
great difficulty from the viewpoint of a salutary 
lesson is that those who were deceived at the time 
by these stories have since conveniently forgotten 
the fact, and would doubtless indignantly deny that 
they had ever been taken in. Nevertheless, it is 
the very same people who now give ear to present 
accounts, and whc can be depended upon to give 
them the proper emotional impetus to send them 
on the rounds. 

There is a considerable amount of sentimentalism 
in this country—the product doubtless of our com- 
parative youth as a nation and freedom from the 
harsh realities with which other countries are con- 
fronted. It is because of this that we have come 
to be fair game for various pressure-groups who, 
in the name of various causes and doctrines, have 
from time to time summoned us to act as the moral 
arbiter of the world. We have been somewhat in 
the position of the rich old uncle to whose some- 
what platitudinous remarks a semblance of atten- 
tion must be paid in order that largess can be 
exacted in return. As a result, time and again, when 
we should have been concerned with our own af- 
fairs—with the furtherance of national objectives— 
our policies have become the creatures of outside 
forces, and we have been diverted into diplomatic 
by-paths from which we have emerged sadder but, 
unfortunately, none the wiser. 

Nothing would appear to illustrate the truth of 
this statement more clearly than the publicity at- 
tending the Spanish situation. Since the outbreak 
of the conflict some two years ago, American senti- 
ment has been continuously solicited by appeals 
alleging the righteousness of the position of the 
Madrid Government, while liberals and intellectuals, 
so-called, have lent their names and services to 
drives and press releases urging the necessity for 
assistance of various kinds. At the same time, other 


groups similarly motivated have brought pressure 
upon various mem ers of Congress to enact legis- 
lation which would prevent war materials and 
supplies being sent to Spain, particularly if there 
might be any possibility of their reaching the 
Nationalists. In great part, as a result of this last, 
the previously enacted Neutrality law of August, 
1935, was successively amended in 1936, the early 
months of 1937, and again in May of the same 
year, to prohibit the exportation of arms, credits, 
or loans to belligerents engaged in civil wars, as 
well as those international in scope. It is of interest 
to note that at the time the adherents of this pro- 
gram could not make its stipulations sufficiently 
binding or mandatory. 

However, with the situation in Spain facing 
further complications, and additional difficulties 
confronting the Madrid Government, a volte face 
took place and, whereas previously these pressure- 
groups had been all for neutrality by this country, 
now they could not demand forcefully enough the 
lifting of the embargo with regard to the shipment 
of arms to the Madrid forces through the passage 
of the Nye Resolution. The publicity given to the 
alleged necessity of this act was considerable and, 
just as previously tremendous pressure had been 
massed behind the enactment of the various amend- 
ments to the Neutrality bills, now the same activity 
was displayed in securing their abrogation through 
the Nye Resolution. That it failed of passage would 
seem to indicate a lessening of American credulity 
as to the altruism of the forces interested in its 
becoming a law. 

The same situation has developed in the case of 
the present Sino-Japanese conflict. Again we have, 
as a nation, no particular concern in the matter at 
issue; our financial interests or otherwise in the 
area being comparatively negligible in contrast to 
the dangers inherent in possible participation in the 
situation. Yet again we are beset by alleged in- 
formation of all kinds emanating from various 
sources which inform us as to the necessity for 
American mediation, intervention and what not. In 
neither instance are these movements in the in- 
terest of the future of this country, but the work 
of groups who would, if possible, formulate a for- 
eign policy for the United States which would serve 
their own interests. 

Therefore, it would seem high time that we 
realized the need for dispassionate calm in our at- 
titude towards the politics of outside forces and 
other countries. That is not to demand that we 
adopt a policy of isolation, for in the growing inter- 
dependence of the nations of the world such a 
course is out of the question. However, we should 
make it our concern to acquire an objective point 
of view that will regard with suspicion—or at least 
with a certain amount of skepticism—treports and 
rumors such as those referred to, which appear 
to have been purposely motivated. It does not seem 
unreasonable to expect that by this time the Ameri- 
can public has emerged from the adolescence of 
political credulity and is prepared to question re- 
ports which on their very face do not appear to 
them as reasonable. 
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WEEK-ENDS WERE UNKNOWN 
WHEN SUNDAY WAS SUPREME 


The old parish grows irate over the new procedure 


DORAN 


HURLEY 











AS soon as I caught sight of Mrs. Patrick Crowley 
the other Sunday, I knew from the way in which 
she was gesticulating vigorously to Maria Killoran 
and Mary Ellen Shea that another terrible crisis 
had come in the affairs of the old parish. 

“Tf it was in Mexico, if it was in Red Spain, if it 
was in darkest Russia itself, you wouldn’t mind,” 
she was proclaiming, as I caught up to her group. 
“But right here at home, in our own parish, to have 
the audacity to suggest such a thing! Why it’s 
downright sacrilegious blasphemy; nothing else 
but! Mark my words, Maria, and you, too, Mary, if 
we ever let that go by, we might as well take to our 
beds and be murdered in them. If a thing like that 
could happen—in our own parish—then the coun- 
try’s doomed. Bring on your Reds; the sooner the 
better, say I. But I’ll die fighting, I'll tell you that 
much.” 

“Oh dear, Abbie,” said Mrs. Killoran deprecat- 
ingly, “you do take things so hard. It’s not as bad 
as that, really.” 

Mrs. Crowley snorted and tossed her head. Then 
she saw me. Upon my poor head, as of the younger 
generation, descended the barrage. As nearly as I 
could gather, when at last she stopped for breath, 
her sworn foe, Constance Casey, had been to the 
new pastor with a proposal that there be no fur- 
ther observance of Sunday. The thing was prepos- 
terous, of course; but Mrs. Crowley was insistent 
that that was Connie’s aim. 

“Wipe them out, she would; get rid of them, she 
would,” cried the indignant old lady. “‘ “Tear up the 
Ten Commandments!’ says she to the new pastor. 
‘They’re old fashioned,’ says she, ‘out of date,’ she 
says, ‘and there’s nothing so out of date as a Sun- 
day” ” 

Of course, everyone knows that Connie and Mrs. 
Patrick never have, and probably never will, see 
eye to eye in parish affairs. Connie is the first of 
the new school; Mrs. Crowley is one of the last of 
the Old Guard. In this instance, of course, despite 
Mrs. Crowley’s vehement asseverations, I found 
that Constance was by no means proposing any- 
thing so far-fetched as wiping Sunday from the 
calendar. What she had proposed to the new pastor 
was that the Communion day of the Children of 
Mary be moved forward from Sunday to Friday. 
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With good weather coming, she thought that the 
Sodalitarians—and herself—would be happy to 
have the benefit of a long week-end. 

“How could you have a Communion Sunday fall 
on a Friday?” trumpeted Mrs. Crowley when Maria 
Killoran had patiently explained the whole matter. 
“Answer me that, now! Well for him, the new pas- 
tor put her in her place, anyhow. ‘It interferes with 
my gadding,’ she says to him. ‘Make Sunday fall on 
a Friday, my good man, or I'll be very provoked 
with you. And while I think of it, I could get a lot 
more gallivanting in, if Ash Wednesday didn’t come 
until the second Tuesday in Advent—and why not 
celebrate Easter and Christmas together.’ Faugh! 
’Tis the offspring of Bolshevism in our own parish. 
That I’d live to see the day when anybody could be 
so bold as to say Sunday was a nuisance, and should 
be put aside for a half hour on a Friday morning.” 

“Oh dear,” said Mrs. Killoran pensively, “it does 
seem as though they’re trying to turn Sunday into 
just another day. I’m glad the new pastor gave her 
short shrift. In fact, it always bothered me when 
he moved the children’s Monthly Communion to 
Saturday morning, even if they did hold up the 
starting of our own Nine. And I’d always want 
First Communion to be on a Sunday, no matter 
what. There’s a dignity about Sunday. I always 
liked Sunday; but not half so well now, the way it’s 
changing.” 

“Tt’s all this new idea of week-ends,” said Mary 
Shea. “Everything is week-ends. People can’t wait 
for their vacations; they must rush off every Fri- 
day night. In the summer they lie around the 
beaches; in the winter they roll in the snow. A lot 
they care about Sunday, some of them. I don’t 
know—the week had an end in my day, but we 
never made such a fuss about it.” She turned to 
me: “What did you young people do to last until 
Monday morning?” 

She meant, I knew, that although there is but 
slight difference in the ages of Connie Casey and 
myself, still the fabric of the world was unraveled 
and rewoven in those few short years. I, unlike 
Connie, remember the War. Even the old parish, 
which is timeless, changed in those years, in man- 
ner, if not in kind. Our week-ends were vastly dif- 
ferent then; and yet it was only yesterday... . 














Saturday, then, was important only as the vigil 
of Sunday. It was the day set aside for the putting 
of our houses in order. Friday night closed the tem- 
poral concerns of the week. On Friday night you 
did your entertaining, at home or abroad; went to 
the movies or to a parish whist party. That is, save 
in Lent. On Friday nights in Lent you went to the 
Stations. But otherwise, Friday night was the last 
night of the week for pleasure. On the New Eng- 
land principle that cleanliness was next to godli- 
ness—of which our mothers were no less convinced 
than their Yankee neighbors—Saturday was sa- 
credly set apart as a day of preparation for the 
Sabbath. 

Throughout the Old Parish, Saturday morning 
was ushered in with sounds you no longer hear. 
Connie Casey undoubtedly cleans her mother’s 
Afghanistans with a vacuum cleaner; even Mrs. 
Crowley now has a carpet sweeper for her flowered 
Axminster. In my day—yesterday—the air, from 
one end of the parish to the other, resounded with 
the sturdy thumpings of “beaters” of wire or rat- 
tan, wielded lustily by our menfolk, from six to 
sixty. So, we men of the parish, then, began our 
week-ends. 

Indoors, another war was being waged, more 
silently, with a scrubbing of floors, a dusting of 
furniture, a wiping of woodwork, a cleansing and a 
scouring that shook the very clapboards. You might 
have thought, if you came upon us, a stranger 
within our gates, that we were momentarily ex- 
pecting a visit from the Pope or the President. Not 
at all; we were simply “getting ready for Sunday.” 
The tiniest child would answer you so. 

Luncheon on Saturday was light, necessarily a 
“pick-up meal.” After it, our fathers invariably 
thought that they would “go and lie down.” It was 
the time of their hard-earned weekly nap. We 
younger fry were more or less free to play—within 
limits. But no movies. Movies—on a Saturday! And 
the next day Sunday! It would be a depraved sinner 
would even think of such a thing. 

Nor was the afternoon one long continuous romp. 
We had to be back home in the house at three, to 
be made tidy for Confession. At four we were in 
our pews alongside the confessionals in the Old 
Parish church—boys on one side of the box, girls 
on the other—worriedly examining our consciences. 
The line ahead of us, no matter how early we were, 
was always long. We could hardly ever slide along 
—from seat to seat and pew to pew—in less than 
an hour. It was remarkable how light-hearted we 
felt on the way home from Confession. We used to 
remark it, wonderingly, to each other; and answer 
that it was the weight of the load off our minds. 

Just ahead of us was the bountiful Saturday 
night supper, which, after Confession, seemed the 
meal of the week that was particularly blessed. 
Supper over we bathed, or were bathed; and then 
—went to bed. On Saturday nights everyone went 
to bed early. I can still hear the cry: “Come on. 
You’ve got to get to bed early. Remember tomor- 
row is Sunday.” And that went for the older folk 
as well. They might do a little shopping or them- 
selves go to Confession after supper; but I’ll ven- 


ture to say the entire parish was in bed by ten. 

We were up as early on Sunday morning. The 
children’s Mass was at eight; the favorite parish 
Mass at nine; but already, in every household, 
someone had already been up and out to the Six or 
the Seven. The Seven was the Mass set aside for 
monthly Communions of the various Sodalities. 
Our High Mass, the last Mass, was at half past ten. 
It was then we had the choir in all its glory. That 
last Mass had little likeness to our present “Lazy 
Man’s Mass” at twenty minutes past twelve. For one 
thing, there were never any communicants. The 
Six or the Seven, and the joyous sacrifice of rising 
early, meant Communion to us. If for some reason 
we wanted to attend the High, and also to receive 
Communion, we went to two Masses. 

After Mass on Sunday, we younger people 
studied our catechism until we had learned our as- 
signment by heart. Once we had every word in 
every answer “pat,’”’ we were free to put aside our 
linen-covered books, and enjoy ourselves to our 
heart’s content in the adventures of Tom Playfair 
or The Boys at St. Cuthbert’s. Sunday school was 
held in the church from three until four. Every pew 
held a class with some member of the Children of 
Mary as the teacher. Sister Mary William super- 
vised the boys’ classes on the epistle side; Sister 
Gertrude, the girls, on the gospel side. 

At four o’clock we moved more compactly for- 
ward, and the pews in the space we had left rapidly 
filled with our parents and our neighbors. Those of 
our teachers who sang in the choir hurriedly left 
us for their places in the choir-loft; those of us who 
were “on the altar” scurried to the vestry and 
slipped on our cassocks and surplices. The head 
altar boy with his long wand tipped each candle on 
the altar with flame; the booming roll of the organ 
sounded above and behind us; two by two, from 
the vestry, walked our comrades who were altar 
boys, behind the crucifer; then the acolytes bearing 
lighted tapers; our two curates; and then the old 
pastor in his gorgeous white and gold cope. In an- 
other few moments the sonorous chanting of 
Grand Vespers had begun. 

The church became fragrant with the incense of 
Benediction. We joined our piping voices to the 
choir, and bowed our heads in awe at the ringing 
of the bell as the old pastor slowly raised the osten- 
sorium and blessed us with the Sacred Host. When 
it was time for the reciting of the Divine Praises, 
we shouted them out lustily, as Sister Mary Wil- 
liam had taught us, like early Christians, or the 
Crusaders, to show we were proud of our Faith. 
And we went home, in the dusky twilight, silent 
with the mystery in which we had shared. 

Supper—and so to bed. It was Sunday night— 
certainly no night for play; and we had to be fresh 
and rested for school or work in the morning... . 

“What on earth ails you?” Mrs. Crowley broke 
in upon my reverie, “I suppose like all the rest 
you’re standing there planning how you can get off 
somewhere this next week-end.” 

“Mrs. Crowley,” I said solemnly, and the old lady 
stared, “could I come over and beat your mats next 
Saturday morning?” 


AT 
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PRESIDENT AND POLITICIAN 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S declaration that he 
will take no part in the primaries preceding the 
Congressional elections has been received with ap- 
probation. His reservation in favor of himself as 
the head of the Democratic party has won him 
much unfavorable criticism from those who believe 
that it is impossible for President Roosevelt to 
separate himself from Mr. Roosevelt. “Give him a 
big hand when he talks to you as President of the 
United States,” said Strickland Gillian in Cincinnati 
last week, “but when he begins to campaign for 
Senator Bulkley, you can boo him, if you want to.” 
This division of roles is not Mr. Gillian’s, but the 
division adopted by the President himself, speak- 
ing to the country over the radio. 

The whole incident, it seems to us, is regrettable. 
While under the American theory of government, 
every elected official is but a servant of the people 
entrusted by them for a brief space with the ad- 
ministration of authority, it is a healthful instinct 
which causes most Americans to wish to think that 
their higher officials, at least, share some of that 
divinity which doth hedge a king. The respect 
which they have for authority they tend to trans- 
fer to the man in whom its exercise is vested. 

The authority comes from God, but the manner 
in which it is to be divided and to be exercised for 
the common good is fixed by the people through 
the governments which they legitimately establish. 
It would be regrettable, especially at this time when 
even legitimate authority is called in question by 
many, were the honor which we wish to pay our 
higher officials to be diminished by the active par- 
ticipation of these officials in partisan political 
battles. 

As a rule, the Federal bench has set a good ex- 
ample. It would be hard to pick from the long list 
of Justices of the Supreme Court even one who 
while on the bench engaged in partisan fights. 
True, the position of the Supreme Court Justice 
differs from that of an elected official. He holds his 
place for life, contingent upon his good behavior, 
whereas members in the other departments of the 
Federal Government must periodically woo popular 
approval. Yet, even when allowance has been made 
for the necessary distinction, Presidential bids in 
political campaigns have usually been rejected by 
the people. The instance which at once comes to 
mind is President Wilson’s bid for a Democratic 
Congress. The people answered by electing a Con- 
gress with a large Republican majority. Seventy 
years ago, President Johnson began his “swing 
around the circle,” and returned to the White 
House a beaten man. 

Perhaps, in all cases the people can be trusted to 
distinguish between the President and the politi- 
cian. They honor the President because of the office 
to which they have assigned him, but as a politician 
he must take his chances with the others. As head 
of a political party, he does not share, and cannot 
claim, the respect given him as President of the 
United States. 
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THE CLO. 


WE do not believe that the C. I. O. is a Commu- 
nistic organization, but thousands differ from us, 
and we fear that their number is growing. For 
this mistaken impression, no one is more responsi- 
ble than John L. Lewis, who after condemning 
Communism, appoints Communists to office in the 
C. I. O. If he considers them good organizers, he 
is grievously in error. The main purpose of the 
Communist is to disorganize every labor body into 
which he bores. In our judgment, the stated pur- 
poses of the C. I. O. are sound. But the practices 
of Communists in key-positions nullify them. 


TD 


FERVENT CATHOLICS 


AS a rule, it is well to reserve judgment when 
one hears that a politician running for office, or 
a capitalist whose manipulations are under 
scrutiny, of a labor leader whose closest friends 
are Browderites, is “a fervent Catholic.” For 
known fervent Catholics are not common. They 
are about as rare as saints. But Catholics who 
allow their friends, or instruct their press- 
agents, to present them to Catholic constituen- 
cies as fervent Catholics, are common in these 
days of intensive propaganda. 

A fervent Catholic is a man who takes his 
religion so seriously that he sweats over it. He 
is the stuff of which martyrs are made. When 
he dies, he may pass through Purgatory, but, 
more probably, he will be admitted at once into 
the Kingdom of God. 

To say, however, that fervent Catholics are 
as rare as saints, does not mean that there are 
very few of them. The work of the Church in 
making saints is not always frustrated by man’s 
bad will, and we like to think that the saints 
are at least as numerous as the hardened sin- 
ners. But saints and fervent Catholics invariably 
repudiate these terms, and are indignant when 
they hear them applied to themselves. They 
see their faults and are blind to their virtues, 
and the world at large usually accepts them on 
their own rating. Hence saints and fervent 
Catholics quite commonly go through life, iden- 
tified, if identified at all, as very ordinary per- 
sons, mediocre alike in virtue and in worldly 
success. One thing, however, is certain. They 
never refer to themselves, or think of them- 
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MINORITIES 


ALL over the world the lot of minorities is becom- 
ing more difficult. Even in our own country we 
seem to have forgotten the dictum of Jefferson 
that there exists no right in any majority, how- 
ever large, to set these rights aside. When the lot 
of the wage-earner, of the Negro, of the Catholic 
forced to pay taxes for schools which he cannot in 
conscience use, is considered, the conclusion can- 
not be avoided in the United States also that minori- 
ties labor under unmerited disadvantages. Our 
boasted equality under the law is negatived by po- 
litical, social and economic groups. 


HOLICS AND FRAUDS 


selves, as saints or as fervent Catholics. This 
known fact justifies suspicion of individuals who 
lay claim to distinction in the practice of re- 
ligion. It also permits us to examine closely, 
without hurt to charity, their records. 

Politicians, capitalists, and labor leaders who 
content themselves with Mass on Sunday, and 
nothing more, are not fervent Catholics. There 
is a law which obliges every Catholic to receive 
Holy Communion once a year during the Easter 
season. 

Nor are those men fervent Catholics who 
entrust their children to non-Catholic schools, 
without having first sought and obtained per- 
mission from their respective Ordinaries. The 
law is plain, and it is a law, not a counsel. 

Finally, it is not possible to accept as a fer- 
vent Catholic the labor leader who advises or 
condones violence in industrial disputes, the 
capitalist who fights against paying a living 
wage, or the politician who resorts to dema- 
goguery in his campaign. Catholics must live 
their religion, not merely profess it. 

These men may be Catholics by the fact of 
their Baptism, and by their acceptance of the 
Faith which they have never formally re- 
nounced. But they are not fervent Catholics. 
They are not even good Catholics. In many in- 
stances, they may lower the Catholic Church in 
the opinion of men who conclude that their lives 
are even compatible with the teaching of the 
Church. In the coming political and economic 
campaigns, may we hear less and less of “fer- 
vent Catholics.” 


a 


ECONOMIC SECURITY 


WITH the President’s assertion at Gettysburg that 
the country has yet to emerge victorious from a 
war no less grave than the conflict between the 
States, we are in full accord. What we must fight 
for is “security for citizens in a free country.”’ Ours 
is the richest in the world. In almost every natural 
resource, it equals or surpasses all other regions. 
Our fields yield bountiful harvests, and our flocks 
are on a thousand hills. Oil and the precious metals, 
as well as the metals widely used in industry are 
found in abundance in the United States. Yet with 
all this wealth, most of our people are forced to 
struggle for a bare existence, and must end their 
days as the recipients of private or public aid. 

The President proposes to end this anomalous 
condition. “It is another conflict,” he said at Get- 
tysburg, “as fundamental as Lincoln’s. It is fought 
not with glint of steel, but with appeals to reason 
and justice on a thousand fronts.” 

As to the fact that this war must be fought and 
won, if this Government is to endure, there can be 
no dissent. Nor can exception be taken to the asser- 
tion that one of the main purposes of every con- 
stitutional government is “security for citizens in 
a free country.” To achieve this common security, 
the Government must use every means which the 
people have placed at its disposal. It may argue, and 
it may threaten, but when reason and menace fail, 
it has at its disposal the sword of the law. 

These simple principles will be denied by few. 
But the complexity of the social and economic prob- 
lems which now vex us are completely hidden from 
those who apparently hold that the Government 
has merely to order, and reform will follow. No 
Government is gifted with infinite wisdom. Its in- 
tentions may be good, and the means which it 
adopts to carry them into action wholly bad. To be 
a benefit to the people, legislation must be rooted 
in something more than a good intention. Too often 
in the history of government have wise and benefi- 
cent ends been thwarted by ill-conceived legislation, 
or by unintelligent administrators. 

To win this war, the President will need all the 
aid the country can give him. He should have, first 
of all, a Congress that will fulfil in every respect 
the duties allotted to it by the Constitution. If the 
next elections give the President a group of pliant 
followers, a herd of “yes men,” he is lost. No one 
man and no group is wise enough, or powerful 
enough, to win the battle against social and eco- 
nomic injustice. It must be won by united counsel 
and by the united action of a majority of the peo- 
ple, or it will be lost. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion did not evolve a tripartite Federal Government 
as a pleasing academic exercise. They thought, and 
experience seems to have confirmed their judg- 
ment, that while the courts, the legislature, and the 
executive should work in harmony, no one should 
be permitted to fall under the domination of any 
other. We need independent courts, and an inde- 
pendent executive. No less do we need an inde- 
pendent Congress. 
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The really important elections are not those of 
1940. Far more important are the elections which 
take place within a few months. Will the next Con- 
gress be made up of men responsible to God and to 
the oath of office prescribed by the Constitution? 
Or will they be men who will shrink from no means, 
however despicable, of corraling votes, and who 
will enter Congress prepared to adopt any legisla- 
tion demanded by the executive? 

Much will depend upon the attitude of the execu- 
tive department within the next few months. De- 
spite warnings, some of the underlings persist in a 
line of conduct which is open to the interpretation 
that they are prepared to use Federal funds to con- 
trol the elections. If they succeed, constitutional 
government will be subjected to severer trials than 
those which Lincoln knew when he rose to deliver 
his immortal address. We pray that they may be 
confounded. As Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, 
wrote in eloquent protest and warning at the be- 
ginning of the month: 

If there be any who suppose that the public con- 

science is temporarily stunted by the worry, dis- 

tress, and anxiety that present economic conditions 

have caused, let them not be unmindful of the wrath 

that an aroused public conscience can exercise when 

relief of human misery is degraded to gutter politics. 
If that public conscience can be aroused, we shall 
have no fears for the future. Economic security will 
be achieved for every citizen, and our constitutional 
government will again be vindicated. 


CHAOS IN MEXICO 


IN one of his syndicated articles published last 
week, General Hugh Johnson reviews the attitude 
of this Government toward Mexico. Incidentally, 
he gives an excellent sketch of the Cardenas Gov- 
ernment warmly welcomed by our American “liber- 
als” and still supported by them. The Government 
is penniless, labor is conscripted, long hours and 
low wages are the rule, and “with the wholesale 
seizure of private foreign property, nobody outside 
her borders will either lend or invest a cent in 
Mexico.” 

The picture is not new to readers of this Review, 
for it was presented months ago. Nor are General 
Johnson’s comments on our “good neighbor policy” 
new. As we have pointed out, the State Department 
interprets that policy to mean that we must ap- 
prove whatever a gang of brigands does or pro- 
poses to do, regardless of the injustice involved. 
It should not be matter for wonderment, then, if 
the Mexican Government feels itself free from the 
restrictions commonly accepted by civilized na- 
tions. We have encouraged it to take that position. 

As for our Ambassador to Mexico, General John- 
son observes that he is a kindly old gentleman who 
has always approved in his public utterances the 
courses adopted by Cardenas. What Cardenas needs 
from us, thinks General Johnson, is not an encour- 
aging slap on the back, but “a disapproving kick in 
the pants.” Unfortunately, our Government dis- 
agrees with the former NRA chief. 
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COMPASSION 


IN his Epistle to the Hebrews (iv, 15) Saint Paul 
writes: “For we have not a high priest who cannot 
have compassion on our infirmities.” Saint Paul 
here refers primarily to Our Lord’s compassion for 
sinners, for he continues: “Let us go therefore with 
confidence to the throne of grace; that we may 
obtain mercy, and find grace in seasonable aid.” 
But this compassion, as we see from tomorrow’s 
Gospel (Saint Mark, viii, 1-9) extends to our physi- 
cal infirmities and temporal needs, as well. 

It is a striking picture which Saint Luke paints 
for us. The people had been following Our Lord for 
three days, making, as it were, a spiritual retreat. 
So anxious had they been to remain with Him, that 
none among them appears to have thought of pro- 
curing food sufficient for this group of “about four 
thousand.” They were “in the wilderness,” that is 
in a district in which there were no great cities and 
few towns in which they could purchase the food 
for their homeward journey; and all their provi- 
sions consisted only of seven loaves and “‘a few little 
fishes.” Knowing this Our Lord decreed to call 
upon His omnipotence. “I have compassion on the 
multitude,” he said to the disciples, and bidding the 
crowds sit down, he took the bread blessed and 
broke it, and give the fragments to the disciples to 
set before the people. The little fishes, too, heard 
the voice of Omnipotence, and joining with the 
loaves, fed the people to repletion. ‘““That which was 
left of the fragments,’ writes Saint Luke, filled 
seven baskets. 

It is noticeable in this relation that Our Lord in- 
stead of waiting for the people to tell Him of their 
need, took the initiative. He does not always act in 
this manner. Sometimes He seems to wish us to 
pray, and to pray earnestly and long, for help in 
our temporal necessities. But there can be no doubt 
that in many cases He also takes the initiative with 
us, and protects us from countless dangers hidden 
to our eyes. A mother who hovers over her little 
child taking its first faltering and uncertain steps, 
guides it away from impediments which it does not 
see, and saves it from falls which it does not appre- 
hend. With love infinitely greater than that of a 
mother, Our Lord watches over us, providing us 
with safeguards of which we are not aware, and 
bestowing upon us blessings in the temporal order 
which we never count or even know. 

These are days of temporal distress for many of 
our brethren. Millions are seeking work in vain, 
and a still greater number who can find only part- 
time occupation, live days and nights of sorrow and 
fear. May it not be that Our Lord wishes us to be 
His angels of compassion to them? Can we not set 
before some of them the loaves and fishes of tem- 
poral aid? 

Alms-giving will not of itself end this dreadful 
economic depression, but it will bring some relief 
to its most helpless victims. This ministry of com- 
passion will be particularly welcome to the dis- 
tressed if with a loaf and a fish we bring our sym- 
pathy, and show our eager desire to alleviate their 
suffering. 
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WASHINGTON. The National Labor Relations 
Board announced it handled 11,180 labor disputes 
involving 2,247,928 workers since it began opera- 
tions in 1935. . . . The Federal Communications 
Commission issued rules covering the broadcasting 
of political speeches. The regulations are designed 
to insure equal facilities for all political candidates. 
. . . The Joint Congressional-Departmental Com- 
mittee, authorized to investigate monopoly, organ- 
ized, discussed preliminary plans. Elected chairman 
was Senator O’Mahoney. Vice chairman is Repre- 
sentative Sumners. . . . Reversing its decision of 
last April, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted Eastern railroads permission to increase 
passenger coach fare from 2 to 2.5 cents per mile 
for an eighteen-month period of experiment... . 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan filed suit in Knoxville, Tenn., 
to regain his position on the TVA board. He denied 
President Roosevelt’s right to oust him, asked pay- 
ment of his back salary. . . . Senator David I. Walsh 
denounced any use of Federal relief funds to in- 
fluence votes as “gutter politics.” Senator Walsh 
issued his statement after the Senate Campaign 
Expenditure Committee, of which he is a member, 
had considered the speech made by Aubrey Wil- 
liams, deputy administrator of the WPA. Mr. Wil- 
liams urged a visiting relief group to “keep your 
friends in power.’’. . . Some months ago, Indiana’s 
Governor Townsend, following a visit to President 
Roosevelt, announced from the White House steps 
that Indiana’s Democratic machine would fight 
against renomination for Senator Van Nuys, who 
had opposed the President’s Court-packing scheme. 
Last week Governor Townsend telegraphed Sena- 
tor Van Nuys a personal invitation to become a 
Senatorial candidate. Senator Van Nuy’s determi- 
nation to run as an independent caused the changed 
attitude, it was believed. 


THE ADMINISTRATION. Stung by a twenty-two case 
newspaper accusation of use of relief money in 
Kentucky politics, the WPA investigated itself, ac- 
quitted itself of all but two charges. . . . Govern- 
ment deficit for the fiscal year 1938 was $1,459,- 
248,100, about $370,000,000 more than the estimate 
made by President Roosevelt in January. During 
this year Government receipts were higher than in 
any year in the country’s history, excepting 1920. 
Receipts were $6,241,661,226. The deficit for the 
fiscal year 1939 will run to more than $3,000,000,- 
000, officials calculated. Gross Government debt is 
now $37,164,740,315, or about $285.70 for every 
man, woman and child in the nation. . . . Friends 
of Vice-President John N. Garner disclosed he will 
not seek renomination as Vice President for a third 
term. . . . Declaring the South presents “right now 
the nation’s No. 1 economic problem,” President 


Roosevelt called for a meeting of Southern leaders 
“in order that we may do something about it.”. . . 
Mr. Roosevelt revealed he is determined to force 
the once-defeated Reorganization Bill through the 
next Congress. 


AT HoMe. Replying to the President’s fireside 
chat, Alf M. Landon characterized the present de- 
pression as “purely political,’ charged it was cre- 
ated by the methods and policies of the Roosevelt 
administration. . . . The National Labor Relations 
Board declared that a Maryland shoe company vio- 
lated the Wagner act by distributing among its 
employes copies of an anti-CIO speech delivered by 
Representative Hoffman of Michigan. . . . Testify- 
ing before the New York McNaboe legislative com- 
mittee, Joseph P. Ryan, president of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, stated his union 
had control of the loading of ships in the United 
States and Canada from 1915 until Communists 
had built up the National Maritime Union, a CIO 
affiliate. He said the fight between his union and 
the National Maritime Union is a battle to save the 
American shipping industry from “Communists 
trying to seek control.” He asserted: “Orders to 
get control of the American shipping industry have 
come from Moscow. I see that Mr. Browder testi- 
fied he doesn’t take orders from Moscow, but I 
know different.”. . . The New York State Encamp- 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars adopted a 
resolution disapproving the plan to bring refugees 
to this country, called for a suspension of “all im- 
migration to the United States for a period of ten 
years.” 


GREAT BRITAIN. Agreement on the plan for res- 
toration of control of arms shipments to Spain, 
withdrawal of at least 10,000 foreign combatants 
from each side, and eventually, granting of bellig- 
erent rights to the Burgos Government was reached 
at a session of the Non-Intervention Committee. 
Complications will probably result in no soldiers 
leaving Spain before the Fall or indeed before the 
war is over. . . . The generous proposal of General 
Franco to set aside Almeria as a port for British 
trade immunity from bombing was scorned by Brit- 
ish ship-owners. Their business, they said, would be 
ruined, and they prefer to incur the risk of having 
ships sunk rather than forego the high profits of 
the contraband trade. They believe that Britannia 
should rule the waves and protect its vessels irre- 
spective of their cargo. . . . Bombs, riots and police 
action in various parts of Palestine resulted in 
twenty-three deaths and nearly one hundred cas- 
ualties. . . . A sensational case that is intended to 
determine whether British physicians may legally 
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perform abortions got under way when Dr. Alec. 
W. Bourne was committed for trial on a charge of 
unlawfully using an instrument to bring about a 
miscarriage. Dr. Bourne’s defense was that the girl 
had been assaulted. 


SPAIN. A great Nationalist offensive, comparable 
only to that which in the Spring split Republican 
Spain, got under way, with the tactics of going 
around instead of storming towns resulting in the 
capture of Burriana, Bechi and other important 
defenses. General Franco concentrated two huge 
forces with corresponding amounts of material— 
one in the Castellon district and the other in the 
Puebla de Valverde district. It was obvious that 
their first objective on the path to Valencia would 
be Sagunto, one force driving down the coast 
through Almenara and the other down the Teruel 
highway through Sarrion. Sagunto has strong nat- 
ural defenses, which defied Hannibal 2,000 years 
ago; but its capture, it was reported, could be ac- 
complished by a convergence of the two armies at 
Segorbe, a junction point eighteen miles inland 
from the coastal city. . . . One big reason why the 
Nationalists are not in Barcelona now, foreign cor- 
respondents affirmed, is to be found in the three 
small frontier towns of Cerbere, Latour de Carol 
and Le Perthus in the French Pyrenees. The first 
two are important railway junctions and the latter 
a major highway terminus. Through them has been 
passing a stream of munitions, oil and other sup- 
plies, from 500 to 2,000 tons daily, as French aid 
to the Communists. Inspection was waived by the 
French border guards, according to an observer, 
and in no case was a truck turned back. . . . The 
International Brigades have been dissolving, mainly 
by desertions to Perpignan, where a former hospi- 
tal is maintained on French territory as a barracks 
for the brigade. 


FRANCE. A “poker game” air prevailed at Evian 
as thirty-two nations were represented in the par- 
ley to settle on aid to political refugees. President 
Roosevelt is responsible for the convoking of the 
conference, and his delegate, Myron C. Taylor, 
urged the reception by the democracies of exiles 
from lands where oppression has stripped them of 
their possessions. The impression was conveyed 
that the chief motive power was the United States 
and the chief brake Great Britain, with France try- 
ing to please both sides. . . . Spanish Nationalists 
won an important financial victory when the 
French Appeal Court decided that $40,000,000 in 
Spanish gold will remain in the vaults of the Bank 
of France. General Franco claimed that almost all 
the directors of the Bank of Spain, from which the 
gold was sent to France, were in his territory and 
that the money belonged to the stockholders. De- 
cision was postponed indefinitely, thus depriving 
the Loyalists of the use of this money till the war 
is over. . . . Tokyo was perturbed by the French 
occupation of an island off Hainan in the China 
Sea. 
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GERMANY. Trial for treason is to be the fate of 


Dr. Schuschnigg, it was asserted by Joseph 
Buerckel, Reich Commissioner for Austria. Asked 
about Dr. Schuschnigg’s reported marriage to 
Countess Vera Fugger, Buerckel replied: “I do not 
regard them as married since German law does not 
recognize marriage by proxy. When I learned that 
the Countess Fugger was staying with Schuschnigg 
at Belvedere Palace, I, as a good Catholic, could 
not tolerate such immorality and ordered their im- 
mediate separation.”” Asked whether friends were 
permitted to visit the former Chancelor, Herr 
Buerckel replied brusquely: “He has no friends.” 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR. With the war a year old, 
both Premier Konoye of Japan and Marshal Chiang 
Kai-Shek declared that they will fight to a finish. 
Battered in the field, but unified as never before, 
China seems to have the advantage. . . . The in- 
vaders’ grip is shaky and their difficulties are in- 
tensified by the guerrilla problem. In view of these 
conditions even the early capture of Hankow would 
be a Pyrrhic victory for Japan, although it would 
extend her nominal military occupation to more 
than one-third of China’s area. .. . Rev. William 
J. Downs, of Meadville, Pa., a Maryknoll missioner, 
escaped with slight injuries when his home crum- 
bled under the impact of a Japanese bomb... . 
President Quezon of the Philippines was in Tokyo 
where he received official welcome from high Jap- 
anese diplomats. Reports that he sought Japan’s 
pledge to respect Philippine independence were de- 
nied by Mr. Quezon, who insisted that his trip was 
purely recreational. 


FOOTNOTES. By a vote of 75 to 45, De Valera was 
chosen Prime Minister of Eire. . . . In Russia, Presi- 
dent Mikhail Kalinin declared the Soviets must 
build the largest navy in the world. . . . Receiving 
Don Jose Yanguas y Messia, Spanish Nationalist 
Ambassador, Pope Pius expressed pleasure “for the 
assurances received from the Generalissimo that 
whatever is possible in the present circumstances 
will be done to restrict the number of victims and 
alleviate suffering and pain.’”’ The new Ambassador 
revealed to the Pope “devoted homage,” of General 
Franco and the fervent Catholicism of Nationalist 
Spain. The Holy Father expressed his “paternal 
affection” for General Franco. . . . The Holy See 
appealed to Tokyo to protect non-combatant civil- 
ians. . . . A French-Turkish military treaty for 
temporary joint control of the Sanjak of Alexan- 
dretta was signed. Alexandretta is forty per cent 
Turkish, covers 10,000 square miles. It was taken 
from Turkey after the World War. Following the 
agreement, Turkish troops marched into the San- 
jak, to assume equal control with the French until 
a plebiscite determines whether the Sanjak will be 
an autonomous Moslem state or a part of Syria, 
governed by France under a League mandate. 
Syrian Nationalists charged France with a plan to 
hand the Sanjak over to Turkey in return for a 
French-Turkish military pact. 
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JOCIST MOVEMENT 


EDITOR: Referring to your suggestion made in 
the This Week column (July 2) about the possi- 
bility of developing the Jocist or similar movement 
in the United States, I would like to make the fol- 
lowing observations. 

It is true that we have a need for it, that we have 
the workers, and also many who would be willing 
to act as leaders. However, I do not think that such 
a movement could be developed profitably for the 
following reasons: 

1. An exclusively Catholic organization of a so- 
cial type is seemingly not wanted for fear that it 
might fall into the hands of politicians. Any ism 
under Catholic auspices would be preferred. 

2. Such a movement as the one under considera- 
tion could not well be turned into an industry or 
big business. The insular mind propagated from 
England and so well received in this country would 
not consider anything less than that. 

3. It would lack the appeal to the public so nec- 
essary for the support for the big profession of 
leadership inevitably to be developed. All this, of 
course, should not happen if organized within the 
frame of Catholic Action, but things are as they 
are. 

New York, N. Y. 

KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap. 


EDITOR: I have read with great content Bernard 
F. Schumacher’s article, Jocist Congress on Labor- 
man Problems (July 2). I was hoping that AMERICA 
would endorse this typical realization of Catholic 
Action, to quote the Pope’s words. 

It may be a surprise to some to hear that already 
in our midst such an organization existed. In the 
Spring of 1935 Father Henri Brodeur, of Sainte 
Marie’s parish in this city, formed the first Sec- 
tion Jociste, which in July of the same year at- 
tended the Congress in Montreal. Since then other 
groups were formed in Lowell, Mass., and Berlin, 
N. H. 

On June 3 this year, in this parish, we were 
celebrating our first Jocist anniversary by a meet- 
ing of these various groups. 

Bishop John B. Peterson presided over the meet- 
ing, and was told these flattering words—that he 
was the bishop of the first Jocist diocese of the 
United States. 

Of course our national parishes (French) were 
more easily entreated to join in this twentieth-cen- 
tury crusade by our neighbors of Canada. But our 
one hope is to see the whole of the United States 
grouping its Catholic youth in this regiment of 
Catholic Action. Many a priest has told me how 
our other youth organizations have not corre- 
sponded to the Pope’s directives. Let us hear more 


about Jocism. Its principles stand for what is most 
needed today in labor circles. 

Your last article will be read here, for such is 
the interest that Jocism stirs in the souls of those 
who know it and live it. 


Manchester, N. H. Rev. ACHILLE LETTRE 


IN A FIX 


EDITOR: Your correspondent who signs himself 
T. J. S. from St. Mary’s, Kans., commenting on the 
present economic situation (June 25), seems un- 
aware that this economy has been under strict po- 
litical management for over five years, and that 
the usual indices which would apply in a free 
market are no longer valid. 

Without further argument it may be said that 
“the Administration’s diagnosis of the present de- 
pression” is absolutely wrong, as it always has been. 
With five year’s floundering around trying to sub- 
stitute a Marxian economy for a capitalistic one 
and sinking the country into a quagmire of debt 
which can never be liquidated it would seem that 
even the moron could understand this. 

How is the buying power of the people ever go- 
ing to be increased when the various Govern- 
mental taxing agencies manage to take from 
thirty-five to forty per cent of what is earned? 
Not only are the people called upon to support a 
spending program which for crass imbecility and 
base corruption has never been paralleled in his- 
tory but the very agencies which might restore 
the country to a normal basis are paralyzed by fear 
of punishment by this same Administration. 

El Oro, Mexico ROYAL P. JARVIS 


SHOMONOSEKI 


EDITOR: Now that the Japanese Government has 
paid in full the claim of the United States for the 
serious mistakes of her aviators in bombing the 
Panay, I believe that your readers will be inter- 
ested in an incident that occurred in 1863, known 
as the Shomonoseki Affair. 

Japan issued an order early in that year for the 
expulsion of all foreigners after June 25. The Jap- 
anese fired on a small American steamer passing 
through the Strait of Shomonoseki on June 26 and 
upon a French and Dutch boat in July. The powers 
sent an expedition to Shomonoseki, destroyed one 
of six batteries, burned a small village, etc. The 
convention in settlement of the affair fixed indem- 
nity at $3,000,000, of which the American share 
was $785,000. This sum was paid in full by Japan. 

Our Congress passed a bill in 1883 to return the 
money to Japan, plus accumulated interest thereon. 
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The Japanese decided that the funds should be ex- 
pended in some work that would perpetuate in last- 
ing, useful and visible form, the good-will of the 
United States. Thus was built the breakwater in 
the harbor of Yokohama. 


New York, N. Y. M. M. T. 


REALIST 


‘ EDITOR: Gratification in reading the article, The 
Meddlesome Muddle of Foreign Policy Makers, by 
M. J. Hillenbrand (AMERICA, June 18) prompts me 
to append these few words. Rich in knowledge of 
international affairs, broad in vision, he hits the 
nail on the head, as far as his clear and cultivated 
mind sees the ludicrousness and folly of some of 
the would-be statesmen of the twentieth-century 
variety making statements and expressing opinions 
on world affairs instead of coming out in the clear 
as to reality and justice. 

Let all the bugaboos of Europe and Asia fight 
their own battles, but let us not camouflage what 
is being done in America and other countries to 
help keep the fires burning. 


San Jose, Calif. H. DE S. FILIPELLOS 


MARRIAGE LEGISLATION 


EDITOR: One of the paragraphs in Father Blake- 
ly’s article, Social Disease and Marriage Legislation 
(AMERICA, July 2), is somewhat puzzling. After 
laying down the general principle that the State 
may not create impediments, either prohibitive or 
diriment, in regard to marriage vested with a sac- 
ramental character (and all marriages contracted 
by two baptized persons are such, irrespective of 
the faith of the parties), he goes on to say: 
Assuming that the disease is rife and that it is 
promoted by marriage among the afflicted, it seems 
to me that New York may bar them from marriage 
until they can be medically certified as cured. Here 
the State does not create an impediment, but merely 
suspends for a time, in the interest of the public 
good, the exercise of the individual’s right to marry. 

Despite the distinction drawn in the second sen- 
tence, it seems to me that Father Blakely implies 
that the State may lawfully decree that the pres- 
ence of a social disease is a matrimonial impedi- 
ment, even in the case of baptized persons. 

Now, while some of the consequences of the mar- 
riages contracted by sufferers from venereal dis- 
eases may be deplorable, we must adhere logically 
to the Catholic principle that the Church alone has 
the right to create impediments for the marriages 
of baptized persons over and above those laid down 
by the natural law. And since the Church has not 
legislated that social disease prevents a baptized 
person from contracting a valid and lawful mar- 
riage, Catholics must hold that there is no human 
legislation binding in conscience which directly pro- 
hibits a baptized person so afflicted from marrying. 

The State may indeed proclaim and enforce, both 
for baptized and unbaptized, the dictates of the 
natural law regarding marriage, such as the pro- 
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hibition of bigamy or of marriage between parent 
and child. It may be asked if the natural law is in- 
volved in the matter under discussion. Undoubtedly 
it does enter into certain cases. Thus, as Father 
Blakely says, an infected person who would enter 
marriage without first informing the other party of 
his condition would certainly sin grievously against 
the natural law. But if such information has been 
given and the other party is still willing to take the 
diseased person as husband or wife, does the nat- 
ural law forbid marriage, especially when sins of 
incontinence may thus be averted? A negative an- 
swer would seem to be more in harmony with the 
usual teachings of Catholic theologians concerning 
the right and obligation of a married person to 
render conjugal relations to a diseased partner. At 
any rate, there are surely some cases in which the 
presence of a social disease does not forbid mar- 
riage by the natural law—for example, when both 
parties are affected and the conception of offspring 
is impossible. 

Of course, to avoid civil penalties, baptized per- 
sons will prudently observe the laws of the locali- 
ties in which they reside. At the same time it is 
well for Catholics to be familiar with the teachings 
of their Church on this matter, and to be alert to 
a danger to which this present legislation may be 
only the opening wedge—the danger of legalized 
sterilization. The use of moral means, that is, legis- 
lation, to prevent diseased persons from procreating 
may easily lead to the use of physical means. Ac- 
cordingly, the words of Pope Pius XI in the Encyc- 
lical Casti Connubii concerning sterilization enun- 
ciate a principle that has a bearing on the recent 
legislation of New York State: 

There are some who, over-solicitous for the cause 
of eugenics, not only give salutary counsel for more 
certainly procuring the strength and health of the 
future child—which, indeed, is not contrary to right 
reason—but put eugenics before aims of a higher 
order, and by public authority wish to prevent from 
marrying all those who, even though naturally fit 
for marriage, they consider, according to the norms 
and conjectures of their investigations, would 
through hereditary transmission bring forth defec- 
tive offspring .. . against every right and good they 


wish the civil authority to arrogate to itself a power 
over a faculty which it never had and never can 


possess. 


Esopus, N. Y. FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 


EDITOR: In his excellent article, Father Blakely, 
through oversight or misunderstanding of the 
word, makes a statement which might be very 
harmful if carried through to its consequences. He 
says: “The disease can be inherited.” 

If by heredity he means strict biological trans- 
mission of the disease, the statement is false. No 
disease, strictly so called, is subject to heredity. 
These social diseases may be due to intra-uterine 
infection of the foetus, but this is not heredity, 
rather, environment. 

There is still a great deal of misunderstanding 
concerning heredity, and the old bug-bear of in- 
heriting tuberculosis, etc., is still with us. 

Spokane, Wash. ROBERT C. GRAHAM, S.J. 
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THE PROSE OF 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 
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BEFORE the present brood of Marxian moralists 
had pre-empted the field of literary criticism, the 
cynics held sway. In place of the Ersatzreligion 
which inspires contemporary poets and their pane- 
gyrists, Frigid Detachment (I speak of the dim and 
distant twenties) was the queen of the schools. 

Of these Aristotles of “the modern temper,” 
Lytton Strachey was the unchallenged paragon. 
Mr. Strachey pretended to an aloof and Darwinian 
detachment from bias when writing about his emi- 
nent predecessors. I do not know whether the post- 
Strachey Marxianism is to be preferred, but at least 
our puffing proletarians admit that they are plug- 
ging for a cause. 

In writing about Hopkins, I should be a fool and 
a liar if I made pretence to detachment. I love every 
God-smitten word he has left behind. I love even 
his low-comedy jokes. I love him in verse and I love 
him in prose. I love him when he is at his best and 
I love him—in another way—when he is at his 
worst. It seems to me that this most authentic 
heritor of the Apostle John and devotee of Duns 
Scotus wasted his flowerlike genius on trying to 
“sell” a couple of Anglicans, Bridges and Dixon, his 
absurd thesis that the mechanics of counterpoint 
can be imported into the practice of English pros- 
ody. But what else was there to write about when 
corresponding with these friends of his continuing 
years? The flaming and intensively Catholic love 
of God was a matter completely beyond the pur- 
view of these two excellent British Christians. 

Now Hopkins is an author to be read in nuggets; 
the nuggets in his verse, as all his lovers know, 
must be dug out from among a rubble of plaster- 
paris rhymes and alliterations which are equally 
lacking in naturalness and super-naturalness. Hop- 
kins is interesting only when he writes about God 
and about God’s works in green and lucent nature. 
As soon as he wanders off on one of his Flaubertian 
excursions into verse-mechanics, he comes a crop- 
per. You will find in his liveliest kinetic passages 
maddening admixtures of slag. A plastery line like 

Why do men then now not reck his rod? 

is forced in to make a rhyme for the utterly grand 


psalm-paraphrase 


The world is charged with the grandeur of God! 


The latest and best of the students of Hopkins, 
among Catholics only, are more and more coming 
around to this thesis of the irrelevance of Gerard’s 
prosodizing. Even that fine student of the harmon- 
ics of English verse, Professor Charles Williams, 
admits this much in his prefatory essay. But the 
esthetical people, being unable to share the per- 
cipience of the quality in Hopkins’ poetry that can 
be available only to those of us who are in Baptis- 
mal communion with him, have followed Gerard 
post-haste on his fruitless junketings after metric 
theory. Since these gentlemen must, forsooth, ad- 
mire him, because of his present vogue and his 
obvious literary learning, for some reason, they 
admire him as an “innovator of technique.” A 
Greenwich Villagey person, named John Gould 
Fletcher, some years ago fathered an eructation 
yclept, Gerard Manley Hopkins: Priest or Poet? 
Gerard!—whose whole and total inspiration was 
the Ignatian Glory of God! 

There have been Freudian analyses of our Gerard 
too; but into these sewers I shall not venture. Suf- 
fice it to say, what is indeed obvious to all of us 
who love Gerard Manley Hopkins for the right 
reason, without the Catholic priesthood and with- 
out the Jesuit order, no such poetic personality 
could have been. 

Now, if it is a matter of nugget-searching as to 
the verse, it is a great deal more so as to the prose. 
Hopkins quite definitely did not want his verse pub- 
lished because he seems to have felt—as all of us 
of the Faith sometimes feel—that only the inter- 
mittent flashes of the touch of God’s finger are 
burning enough to be worth writing about and that 
nothing else is worth writing about. 

Hopkins would undoubtedly have been scandal- 
ized if the remotest idea had occurred to him that 
his letters or papers might see print. If you want 
to find the prose of Hopkins, then, you must wade 
through his correspondence with Bridges and Dixon 
(a deeper note, slightly, is struck in the letters to 
Patmore, whom he did not know very well), and 
through his private journals, and lastly, through 
his notes for sermons. Now in the case of the let- 
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ters to Bridges and Dixon he deliberately ‘kept 
himself under.” 

These two gentlemen were Anglo-Catholics and, 
as Hopkins must have known (his first letter to 
Newman asking to be received betrays it com- 
pletely) there is nothing in the world less Catholic 
than an Anglo-Catholic. These two gentlemen being 
much absorbed with questions of classical prosody 
and with that peculiarly offensive brand of estheti- 
cal sacramentalism native to the Anglo-Catholic, 
Gerard corresponded with the men, his boyhood 
friends, on these subjects. The type of person rep- 
resented by Bridges and Dixon is passionately in- 
terested in the sort of “spirituality” centering in a 
semi-Wildean “beauty.” (Bridges wrote a ponder- 
ous Testament of Becuty!) They love the candles 
at the altar and blink at the Real Presence. They 
will have nothing to do with an Italian Pope. They 
do not like the Romanist emphasis on suffering. 
One of their number sadly relinquished Saint Fran- 
cis of Assisi because, in spite of the fact that his 
canonicity was attested by his having been painted 
by Giotto, it was discoverable that the Poverello 
had pediculae on his torn tunic. 

The great early-Victorian Anglican, Hallam, had 
written a generation earlier about Francis: “a 
harmless enthusiast, pious and sincere, but hardly 
of sane mind.” Such men were Bridges and Dixon. 
Patmore scarified them forever with the lightning 
phrase, “more spiritual than God.” 

Now Gerard Hopkins was a very Catholic Cath- 
olic. He was more profoundly Mediterranean in 
temper than Newman. He loved these two men, 
Bridges and Dixon, as schoolboy friends—other- 
wise, there was really nothing to write about. 

That is why in Gerard’s correspondence the 
mass is but straw. Would that God, in His preven- 
ient wisdom, had provided, for our sake, worthier 
recipients for the letters of our genius! Yet, a dili- 
gent search will yield bright “pansies” of Hopkins- 
iana. In some ways, many of these nuggets are 
even purer (because more careless and less need- 
ful of the elusive rhyme-word) than all but the 
very grandest lines in the Poems. Gerard lets him- 
self go and writes to Bridges: “I am on a mission 
. . . a mission is something like a revival, without 
the hysteria and the heresy.” 

No attempt to write “prose,” in M. Jourdain’s 
sense, here. But Hopkins was too deep a lover of 
words, “the gear and tackle and trim” of them, in 
his own phrase, not to leave the mark of the genius 
in words upon anything he wrote when that great 
tenderness was elicited. Apropos of Wordsworth’s 
Ode On Intimations of Immortality, Gerard writes 
to Bridges (although he did not like Wordsworth 
in general): “Saint George and Saint Thomas of 
Canterbury wore roses in Heaven on the day that 
Ode, not without their intercession, was penned.” 

Dixon goes off on a tangent about the Swinburn- 
ian beauty of the Greek gods. Hopkins replies: 
“The Greek gods are not imposing; they clout one 
another’s ears and blubber and bellow; they remind 
me of some company of beaux at Bath in its palmy 
days. Zeus is like the Major in Pendennis sitting on 
Olympus as behind a club window, watching Danae 
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and other pretty seamstresses crossing the street.” 

Dixon turns his clumsy Nordic hand to a topic 
which can be handled only by a Catholic, to wit 
“the Mystery of Body.” Dixon sends Hopkins the 
manuscript of the poem for his criticism. Gerard 
tells Dixon: “I find a sort of meagerness, or want 
of flush, in the diction.” And, in another letter to 


Dixon: “We have a remarkable show of butter- 
cups.” This last is, in its sudden simplicity, remi- 
niscent of Wordsworth’s daffodils. 

Here we have touched on the deepest Hopkins. 
Hopkins, like Wordsworth, is deeply moved by 
natural effects. But the difference between the at- 
titude of the two toward the beauties of nature is 
planetary. Wordsworth, even at his best, suffuses 
nature with a sort of theosophic optimism. He 
descends to that unfortunate practice: finding ser- 
mons in stones. This is a very un-Catholic practice 
and Gerard Hopkins will have none of it. God is 
to be found in nature, indeed, but nature, too, is 
objeciively existent. And, because it is so objective- 
ly existent, because a buttercup is an existent 
Thomist ens, full of infinite interest for the quid- 
dity of it—being wrought by the adorably intricate 
hand of God—Hopkins turns that inspired micro- 
scope of his upon it. From his Journals: “TI do not 
think I have ever seen anything more beautiful 
than the bluebell I have been looking at; I know 
the beauty of Our Lord by it.” And again from 
the Journals: “After a bright day, the air rinsed 
quite clear, there was a slash of glowing, yolk-col- 
ored sunset.’’ Once more: 

A lunar halo; I looked at it from the upstairs 
library window. It was a grave, grained sky, the 
strands rising a little from left to right. But this 
sober, gray darkness was happily broken through 
by the orange of the pealing of Mitton bells. 

The contradictory echoes of two masters of 
English prose are loud in everything in prose that 
Hopkins writes. These two are Pater, under whom 
he studied at Oxford, and Newman who received 
him into the Church. From Pater, he gets his mi- 
nute observation of sensory details; Gerard loved to 
write about “skies of couple color, brindled as a 
cow” in the same manner of delighted attention 
to physical detail that Pater used in writing about 
his beloved Della-Robbia sculpture. From Newman, 
he learned a more valuable thing: that peace and 
sobriety informing every shining page the Car- 
dinal ever composed. And from Newman, too, he 
got his interest in that heart-luring rainbow of 
darkness which preoccupies every Catholic mystic: 
I mean contemplative speculation. 

Hopkins’s sermons are quite reminiscent of New- 
man’s. But they are different too. Newman has the 
majestic discipline of Aquinas; Hopkins the rich- 
ness of Bernard. I do not think John Henry New- 
man, walking in a green English field, would have 
paid much attention to a daffodil. But Wordsworth, 
loving the daffodil, would have drawn from it some 
Prussian-theosophical dissertation. Hopkins would 
have burst out: “The world is charged with the 
grandeur of God!” This buttercup-loving Jesuit, 
this Romanist lover of the Greek Pan-poets, can- 
not for a minute get the Maker out of his mind. 








BOOKS 








ELIZABETH 
OF MANHATTAN 


ELIZABETH SETON. AN AMERICAN WoMAN: By Leon- 

ard Feeney, S.J. The America Press. $2 
WHEN it was first announced that Father Feeney was 
engaged upon a biography of Mother Seton, there were 
misgivings in many quarters. Those who had enjoyed 
his writings were somewhat timorous about his venture 
into hagiography. Many, whose prayers go up daily to 
the throne of God for Mother Seton’s beatification, felt 
that her Cause could hardly be benefitted by a charac- 
ter sketch from Father Feeney’s pen. So, one opened 
this neatly and handsomely printed book with some- 
what uneasy feelings. 

The title of the opening chapter, “Credentials,” only 
added to one’s disquiet. A good start was made, how- 
ever, with an excellent definition of a saint: “He or she 
is not merely a noble character possessed of a num- 
ber of sound, solid virtues; but rather a creature struck 
by the lightning of God’s Grace.” But the very next 
sentence aroused a sense of alarm: “And a person struck 
by lightning behaves, in the force of the impact, very 
strangely at times.” Our worst fears were justified: 
Mother Seton’s beautiful life story was in danger. The 
next chapter was headed with one word, “Nightmare.” 
Happily we found only a description of Elizabeth’s 
spiritual difficulties (at eighteen) due to the reading of 
Voltaire and Emile and to the influence of her father’s 
humanitarianism. By this time, the book took hold with 
its fascinating humor, its charm of diction, its glowing 
enthusiasm, but above all by its profound analysis of the 
spiritual life. Elizabeth Seton’s deep, religious nature 
grows and bursts into full bloom as the story of her 
development unfolds. 

Then follow chapter by chapter delightfully written 
sketches of those who came and went or who remained 
in her life to the end—her stepmother, her future hus- 
band, William Magee Seton, whom she married in her 
nineteenth year in 1794, their children, the future Epis- 
copalian bishop, Dr. Henry Hobart, Captain O’Brien of 
the Shepherdess on which the Setons sailed to Leghorn 
in 1803, the Filicchis, Father Matthew O’Brien of old 
St. Peter’s, Mrs. Julia Scott, Father William DuBourg, 
future Bishop of New Orleans, Archbishop John Car- 
roll, the Baltimore Sulpicians, her benefactor Father 
Samuel Sutherland Cooper, the first nuns in the Em- 
mitsburg Community, the first novices who helped to 
swell the ranks, and many others who had a minor 
share in her career. 

As these figures developed and passed across the 
stage of her life, our confidence in Father Feeney’s skill 
in this new field increased, and we closed An American 
Woman with the realization that this book, while it 
reads swiftly, was never written swiftly. Two years may 
have passed since Father Feeney startled his audience 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral with what has since become 
a famous challenge, but the hand that wrote this dra- 
matic prose had back of it a mind and heart that must 
have given many years to a study of Mother Seton’s 
character and personality. 

Father Feeney has created his own genre in this very 
difficult field of !iterature, as he has in others, and he 
has succeeded so well that he deserves the gratitude of 
all Mother Seton’s friends. May his desire for her beatifi- 
cation soon come true, even though many of us have had 
our hearts fixed on the Cause of another American 
Woman who was also born in Elizabeth Seton’s State 
of New York some hundred years before her day. 

Petrer GUILDAY 


PATHETIC STORY 
OF AUSTRIA INFELIX 


Tue Last Five Hours or Austria. By Eugene Lenn- 
hoff. Translated by Leigh Farnell, with an introduc- 
tion by Paul Frischauer. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$2.50 
MR. LENNHOFF is the former editor of the Vienna 
Telegraph and was an eye-witness of the fatal last 
five hours of the Austria that is no more. Fortunately 
he was able to leave his office by the back door as the 
Storm Troopers marched into the front—for his name 
was on the Nazi blacklist! Like Schuschnigg he had ad- 
vocated a fair plebiscite. 

As was to be expected the book is as interesting as 
it is sad and depressing, almost making one despair of 
the depths to which fanaticism can descend. “Why didn’t 
these people defend themselves?” is a question “which 
I have heard from the lips of many well-meaning people, 
from truth-seekers and from sceptics.” Mr. Lennhoff an- 
swers: “Doctor von Schuschnigg yielded to force. In a 
civil war the Austrian government could have prevailed. 
But a war against the German army was hopeless . 
many thousands of lives would have been lost . . . died 
as heroes ... a fine but vain gesture. From the stand- 
point of humanity Doctor von Schuschnigg acted rightly. 
He averted a mass murder.” Who are we on the distant 
sidelines to gainsay this fact? 

Mr. Lennhoff in describing his own escape to Hun- 
gary incidentally gives us the pathetic narration of the 
last national “Hail Austria”! “Everything happened at 
once. After Schuschnigg’s speech we played the Austrian 
national anthem three times, slowly and quietly. Then 
for the last time the announcer greeted his audience with 
the word ‘Austria’.” The world which apparently has 
seen the last of Austria can ill afford to lose her Catholic 
sweetness. But full particulars of how she was oblitera- 
ted must await other times and future historians. 

DANIEL M. O’CoNNELL 


JEREMIAH ON 
FLEET STREET 


NEWS OF ENGLAND. Or, A CouNTRY WITHOUT A HERO. 

By Beverley Nichols. Doubleday, Doran and Com- 

pany. $2.50 
AT the mature age of twenty-two, or thereabouts, Bev- 
erley Nichols wrote his autobiography, and succeeded 
in getting it published. He had just graduated from Ox- 
ford; but even so, there was not a great span of life to 
cram into an autobiography. But he did it, and caught 
the attention of an admiring audience, which he seems 
to have held. He has done many a book since then, 
some of them written most engagingly about the Eng- 
lish countryside. 

But here Beverley Nichols emerges as a sort of minor 
prophet; and, to be quite candid, if the accents are those 
of a Jeremiah, the words and music are nostalgically 
reminiscent of Fleet Street. In other words, this is a 
piece of journalism. 

In the right little, tight little isle, this country with- 
out a hero, everything is not as it should be. England, 
alas, is going to the dogs, both spiritually and at the 
dog-race tracks. 

The English, to whom evidently Mr. Nichols directs 
his tearful sighs, have done it this time. Their politics 
are rotten, so is their architecture, so is their housing; 
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their defense against air invasion is unspeakable; on 
gambling and betting they are spending all of two bil- 
lion dollars a year; their drinking habits are beastly— 
and so are their drinks. The Reds are running wild, 
and as for Oxford and the dialectico-bibulous idiosyn- 
crasies of the undergraduates . . . well, I ask you! Read 
it yourself, and weep with Mr. Nichols over the woe that 
has befallen that home of lost causes. 

This book is in places suspiciously like unto a prig’s 
progress. Mr. Nichols touches some high lights here and 
there; as, for instance, his stark picture of the suffering 
unemployed in the distressed areas; his outspoken cham- 
pionship of the Christian cause in Spain. Though he 
may have had his tongue in his cheek when he declared 
that England had never known a religious persecution 
like to that of the Spanish Inquisition. Pretty naive, 
that, from a former President of the Oxford Union! 

However, the picture is not entirely black. Beverley 
Nichols has dug out a hero somewhere. And although 
he sets himself down as a pacifist, he feels somehow that 
the way of salvation for the English may lead in the 
direction of Sir Oswald Mosley’s British Fascists. Per- 
haps. But what Mosley distinctly and fundamentally 
stands for is the fact that he is that rare thing, an 
Englishman, about which Mr. Nichols says nothing. 

There is much truth in Mr. Nichols’ book: also there 
is much journalism. And a certain wariness is necessary, 
lest the average reader fall into the error of confusing 
the one with the other. HENRY WATTS 


FREE LAND. By Rose Wilder Lane. Longmans, Green 

and Co. $2.50 
BORN of pioneer stock David Beaton keeps up the 
family tradition by moving west into new country. It 
was in the days when the Government was giving away 
land in Dakota to settlers who would cultivate it for 
five years. The odds were heavy against success and 
many moved on or returned to their eastern homes 
after vain struggles to wring a living out of the stub- 
born soil in the face of extreme heat and cold and 
long periods of drought. The story carries David and 
his bride from their advent to the free land up to the 
time when their prospects begin to brighten except for 
the heavy debts they have been accumulating in trying 
to improve their property. A visit from the old folks 
selves the problem when David’s father advances the 
needed money from David’s future inheritance. 

The difficulties described are of the usual frontier kind 
with a special feature in the sudden and disastrous 
Dakota blizzards, one of which catches David and al- 
most finishes him just at his arrival with his bride. 
Recurrent blizzards dot the story at frequent intervals 
and test the ingenuity and hardiness of the homestead- 
ers. Mrs. Lane shows intimate knowledge of the coun- 
try and has a sympathetic touch in painting pioneer 
courage and cheerfulness. WILLIAM A. Dowp 


Seeps oF TIME. By Ethel Doherty and Louise Long. 

E. P. Dutton and Co. $2.50 
AT sixteen Daniel Holt was dreaming of inventing labor- 
saving machines to ease the drudgery on the Nebraska 
farm where he lived. The story traces his success in 
Pennsylvania as an inventor sponsored by eastern capital 
and places him at the head of a big industrial plant. 
A boyhood friend develops into a labor agitator on 
Marxian lines and comes and goes in Daniel’s life with 
the constant warning that machines mean unemploy- 
ment and that the socialistic dream is the only solution. 
Daniel might have weathered the depression, but his 
son is caught in the crash and sent to jail for embezzle- 
ment and it takes all Daniel’s fortune to pay a per- 
centage of the losses incurred by his neighbors. His 
grandson takes to farming, and the industrial gloom 
begins to lift at the close of the story with the hope 
that the use of machines on farms, coupled with re- 
straint in the factories, will provide occupation and 
purchasing power for the multitude. 

The authors show power in painting natural virtues 
and the industrial woes of recent years, but a lack of 
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real religious convictions renders them superficial when 
the deeper problems of the soul’s search for God and 
truth are forced on their brain children. When the blows 
of misfortune knock atheism out of Daniel’s head, he 
drifts into an anemic pantheism; his daughter-in-law 
has spiritual yearnings, but is left dreaming over some 
books on oriental religions. Adultery and divorce are 
accepted as indifferent products of the changing times. 
WituiaM A. Dowp 


Sarnt THoMas OF CANTERBURY. By Robert Speaight. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 
HISTORICAL biography is often erroneous in spirit, if 
not in fact. This is the destructive force of the span of 
years, separating the distant past and the present, which 
dulls the vision and chills the heart. Mr. Speaight has to 
a large extent corrected the fault, since it is his busi- 
ness at present to relive Thomas a Becket in the prin- 
cipal réle of T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. Con- 
sequently, as a good actor, his understanding of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is wide, profound and sym- 
pathetic. Joined to a remarkable appreciation of the 
character he knows so well, is an unusual intimacy with 
twelfth-century England and the problem of the Two 
Swords (Church and State). 

Thomas a Becket: gentleman, scholar, statesman and 
saint, a spectacular personality and a man of unswerv- 
ing principle, lives again in these pages. The author will 
be criticised for his defense of the general lines of the 
Archbishop’s political policy, and for his appreciation of 
great moral courage in the face of overwhelming op- 
position. But let the critic recall that there is no ex- 
cessive adulation in Mr. Speaight’s admiration. He never 
forgets to recall that Saint Thomas was human and 
had defects—impetuosity and occasional indiscretion. 

Deft and very satisfying character portrayal of Henry 
II, John of Salisbury, Gilbert Foliot, Herbert of Bosham, 
to say nothing of Saint Thomas of Canterbury himself, 
is no small merit of this fine biography. L. B. HIL, 


A GLANCE AT THE 
EDITOR'S BOOKCASE 


CANON George D. Smith, of the Westminster Chapter, 
in Mary’s Part in Our Redemption (Kenedy, $1.75) gives 
in outline the Catholic teaching regarding the Blessed 
Virgin as Co-Redemptrix. Theologians are not unani- 
mous on this doctrine, but while Canon Smith has not 
written a strictly theological textbook, he gives the 
teachings of the major theologians, particularly the doc- 
trine of Saint Thomas Aquinas on Mary as Mediatrix of 
all Graces. On this subject, Canon Smith’s book is prop- 
erly considered one of the best yet written in English. 
Our Lady’s part in the acquisition of grace and the theo- 
logical justification for the many titles attributed to her, 
are treated, in Mary, Mother of Divine Grace, by Joseph 
Le Rohellec, C.S.Sp., which is translated by the Rev. 
Stephen Rigley and the Rev. Denis Fahey, C.S.Sp. (Her- 
der, $1.25). Father Le Rohellec here gives numerous 
quotations from the Fathers, from the Schoolmen, as 
well as references to Mary found in the Church’s Litur- 
gy, all bearing on the question of Mary’s relation in the 
scheme of redemption. 

The forty-seven discourses in Discourses on the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, by the Rev. Clement H. Crock (Wagner, 
$2.75), form the third volume in a series of four, making 
the four-year course of doctrinal instruction which the 
decree of the Hoiy See on Catechetical Instruction de- 
mands. The clarity and simplicity of Father Crock’s book 
make it a timely restatement in non-technical language 
of the fundamental principles of Catholic theology. There 
is an excellent bibliography. 

The cautious German-English scholar, Baron Friedrich 
von Hiigel, and the impetuous Irishman, Father George 
Tyrrell, are brought very close together in Von Hiigel 














and Tyrrell. The Story of a Friendship (Dutton, $1.85), 
in which Miss M. D. Petre has collected some hitherto 
unpublished letters. The tragedy of that friendship, as 
it emerges from this correspondence, seems that whereas 
when both these men, who are shown to be co-workers 
in the Modernist movement, had reached the end of the 
line, Tyrrell continued on his lonely way, but Von Hiigel 
took the next bus back! Saint Albert Magnus, which is 
done into English and edited by St. Albertus College 
(St. Catherine’s Press, Racine), is a collection of short 
devotional essays or meditations, written by members of 
the Dominican Order. The contents are divided into two 
sections: The secret of Saint Albert’s consecration of 
himself to God; and, the secret of Saint Albert’s dedi- 
cation of himself to man. 

The story of King George VI, as told by Hector Bolitho 
(Lippincott, $2), has little of the glamour that Mr. Bolitho 
showed in his biography of the former King Edward 
VIII. But if glamour is lacking, there is character, de- 
termination, and a sense of duty and responsibility. It 
is the story of a young man who, most unexpectedly, 
was called upon to undertake a great task. The post-war 
lads might well sit up and take notice in what spirit this 
post-war prince took up his responsibilities. 

There are eighteen years of experience among luna- 
tics, drug addicts, murderers and other criminals in The 
Big House of Mystery, by Patrick H. Weeks, M.D. (Dor- 
rance, $2). Dr. Weeks, who was at one time lecturer in 
Notre Dame University, confines his talk to the Indiana 
State Prison; but he gives an insight into what might 
be expected in any great modern state prison. The Prob- 
lem of Vocational Guidance by Herman Schneider 
(Stokes, $1.60) is a kind of homespun philosophy by a 
college dean. The reader gathers that there is some sort 
of importance in the spirituality of man, and that bad 
results come from failure to take account of spiritual 
values. Dr. Richard C. Cabot, who is professor of ethics 
at Harvard, in Honesty (Macmillan, $2.50), probes into 
the question of public and private honesty. The subject 
is treated with the skill one expects from Dr. Cabot, 
though it is hardly his province to express an opinion 
on the seal of the confessional, of which probably his 
knowledge is restricted. 

Anthony M. Ludovici, who is responsible for The Truth 
About Childbirth (Dutton, $2.50), is neither a physician 
nor an obstetrician. So that what he has to say is mostly 
in the way of citations from authorities, with some of 
wiiom he agrees while with others he does not. His idea 
is to remove fear from the prospect of motherhood; but 
it is better for the shoemaker to stick to his last, for 
Mr. Ludovici is out of his element here. A Catechism on 
Birth Control (Our Sunday Visitor Press, 50c) is very 
aptly named. For in these pages the whole Catholic atti- 
tude towards birth restriction is made so clear, that none 
but an illiterate could fail to understand it. The whole 
subject under its religious, moral, social, legal and medi- 
cal aspects is adequately treated, and at so cheap a 
price, this book should be widely circulated. 

If you are not particular as to thrills and plots and 
counterplots, then The Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings (Scribners, $2.50), is the book for holiday read- 
ing. The yearling is a pet fawn, but the story is about 
a youngster’s life in the heart of the Florida scrub. 
There is much quiet humor, some splendid descriptive 
writing, and on the whole this is one of those wholesome 
works of fiction which it is a pleasure to commend. Ship 
of the Line, by C. S. Forester (Little, Brown, $2.50), is 
an excellent sea story if one is interested in His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Navy. But apart from adventures in Span- 
ish waters, there is little of plot or of characterization 
to make this novel at all outstanding. 

Modern Sweden, with a dash here and there of the 
past, is the background for Peter Loring’s Grief Before 
Night (Macrae-Smith, $2), and Nils Falke, Count of 
Falkenborg, moves conspicuously in the foreground. 
That he is the object of the love of two women, one of 
whom happens to be his wife, need not frighten us off. 
For the story is well told, and it is neither triangular 
nor contrary to Christian morals. THE GLANCER 


THEATRE 





MORE GOOD ACTING: Last week I discussed the best 
acting of our best players in the best plays of the winter. 
This week I’m taking up the inspired moments of lesser 
players—those players, perhaps, who will be giving us 
our biggest moments in the theatre a few years from 
now. 

A leading test of good work is its permanence in one’s 
memory. If a play I have just seen drops from my mind 
the moment I get out on Broadway no enthusiast can 
convince me that the play is good. If I find myself fre- 
quently recalling a play as a whole, or in part, I know 
there was good in it, even though it failed in general 
appeal. Very frequently we are offered a lovely bit in 
a pretty bad play—a bit by a young player who sees a 
big chance and resolutely grasps it. 

One such scene—and indeed there was an entire act 
of it—was played by the young actress who did the 
lioness in The Greatest Show On Earth—Miss Dorothy 
Patton. I watched that act with tingling nerves, and I’ve 
felt a recurrent thrill over it dozens of times. Miss Pat- 
ton was greatly helped by her fellow player, Mr. An- 
thony Ross, who was almost as perfect a lion as she was 
a lioness. Both were further aided by a costumer and 
director with an uncanny ability to solve difficult stage 
problems. Their make-up was marvelous, yet it was also 
the essence of simplicity. Both Miss Patton and Mr. Ross 
seemed to me more like lions than most of the lions I 
have seen in captivity, and Miss Patton also suggested 
to an amazing degree the impotent fury of the caged 
jungle queen whose cubs had to be born in captivity. 

In the interesting but short-lived production of How 
To Get Tough About It the young lovers—Katherine 
Locke and Myron McCormick—were almost as amusing 
and engaging as John Craven and Martha Scott in Our 
Town, and they succeeded as perfectly in conveying the 
tongue-tiedness very young folks experience when they 
try to express themselves in their first love scenes. They 
are so able to express themselves in almost every other 
situation that it’s a comfort to see them realize, how- 
ever briefly, that there are a few things they can’t teach 
us yet. 

“I guess we’ve been having a pretty important talk,” 
young Craven says, when he has been addressing the 
One Girl for five minutes without uttering a coherent 
word. And the Girl, who has grasped all the esoteric 
meaning of his gasps and gurgles and knows that she 
has been asked to marry him, nods dumbly. It’s our turn 
to laugh, and we do it heartily; though well we know 
that some youngster will be instructing us about some- 
thing at the breakfast table the next morning. 

An inspired actor who expressed himself almost too 
well was Joseph Buloff in The Man From Cairo. Mr. Bu- 
loff’s winged words swept his young companion—Helen 
Chandler—up into the blue with him and, so to speak, 
left her there. For The Man From Cairo was less able 
to make good his brave oratory than the inarticulate 
younger lovers were. They could make their dreams come 
true. He couldn’t because the playwright didn’t let him; 
but he could act, and he did. 

Another pleasant memory is the acting of Charles 
Bickford in Casey Jones. Personally, I'd have gone for 
an engine ride with Mr. Bickford any time he asked me, 
though perhaps the engine would have been the greater 
attraction. Mr. Bickford was certainly the most convinc- 
ing railroad man I’ve ever seen on the stage, and Casey 
Jones as a play should have lived longer. 

No record of last winter’s good acting would be com- 
plete without mention of Cornelia Otis Skianer, who 
in Edna, His Wife, gave a one-play drama in which she 
impersonated seven different women characters, and 
made each one of them come vividly alive. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 








COWBOY FROM BROOKLYN. It is a superior musical 
comedy that can start out with a satirical idea and not 
reduce it to slapstick before the happy ending is reached; 
which gives rise to the conclusion that this one is, after 
all, not much above the average. The plot involves the 
career story of a tenderfoot tenor who is made over into 
a stellar radio attraction by artful publicity and, as an 
amiable by-product, exposes the high pressure methods 
of star-making which mock a gullible public. A New 
York crooner is discovered on a dude ranch in Wyoming 
and brought east by a big-time producer who mistakes 
him for a genuine cowhand. Radio fame soon follows 
but disaster threatens when the cowboy reveals an 
animal phobia and has to be hypnotized into taking a 
prize at the annual rodeo in Madison Square Garden. 
Director Lloyd Bacon has allowed too much latitude in 
the players’ interpretation of the idea of comedy and 
too often both characterizations and incidents are broad- 
ened to the point of farce. There are enough amusing 
moments to balance its foolishness and to keep aver- 
age and especially young audiences chuckling. Pat 
O’Brien gives an engaging, breezy performance and Dick 
Powell sings some minor tunes, while Priscilla Lane, 
Granville Bates, Hobart Cavanagh and Elizabeth Ris- 
don lend able comedy support. (Warner) 


MY BILL. This version of Tom Barry’s sentimental play, 
formerly known as Courage, could only have appeared 
in a season of generally unwise remakes and does not 
stand up well as a vehicle for Kay Francis’ tailored his- 
trionics. It is a dated piece about family loyalty which 
makes an obvious appeal to stock responses in the man- 
ner of an older melodrama. A widow who finds herself 
in financial straits partly through her own lack of busi- 
ness sense loses three of her four children to a wealthy 
and hostile sister-in-law, retaining only the affections of 
her youngest son. Together they struggle along with 
the aid of the friendly village banker until a rich old 
recluse dies and leaves the boy a sizeable fortune. A 
family reunion is stimulated by the economic upswing. 
Nothing could have been done for its bathos short of 
scrapping it altogether. Miss Francis is surrounded by 
a versatile cast including Elizabeth Risdon, John Litel, 
Dickie Moore, Anita Louise and Bonita Granville. The 
film must be seen in a mellow moment or it is likely 
to prove too sweet except for the young or the very 
old. (Warner) 


FAST COMPANY. There is a highly literary background 
to this detective melodrama about the illegal traffic in 
rare books and fine editions, but the chief point of the 
scenarist’s interest in the precious volumes is that they 
have been stolen. The film is exciting, granting its lack 
of novelty in plot and development. Melvyn Douglas 
portrays a genteel sleuth whose special care is collector’s 
items and who patches up a romance by uncovering the 
murderer of a notorious fence. Florence Rice and Louis 
Calhern effectively represent law and larceny in able 
performances and the picture is mildly recommended 
to adult thrill-hunters. (MGM) 


THE RAGE OF PARIS. The only importance of this 
speckled film is Danielle Darrieux’s Hollywood debut, 
and the star adds not a jot to her reputation as an 
actress, whatever else may be added in the way of cheap 
box-office appeal. Miss Darrieux is capable, as shown by 
her work in Mayerling, of carrying a dramatic story 
without the aid of double entendre and risque situa- 
tions, and, unless her producers are content with a brief 
and disreputable vogue, they will concentrate on her un- 
deniable talent and forget their tourist notions of 
Vesprit gaulois. (Universal) THoMas J. FirzMorris 
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EVENTS 


INSTANCES of thoughtfulness lit up the week... . As 
her car sped away from the scene, a woman hit-and-run 
driver in Brooklyn threw five cents for trolley fare home 
to the aged pedestrian she had just knocked over. Few 
hit-and-run drivers exhibit such consideration, police re- 
marked as they were putting the pedestrian into an 
ambulance. .. . In a Midwest hold-up, the gunman took 
only $249 from the victim, allowed the latter to retain 
one dollar for incidental expenses. . . . Kindness to dumb 
creatures was also shown. Charlie McCarthy was given 
$10,000 under a trust fund created by Edgar Bergen. 
Charlie thus joins other national figures insured against 
want in old age. . . . A determined drive to raise the in- 
tellectual level of the gendarmes was launched. Candi- 
dates for the State police in New Jersey were given stiff 
examinations, had to manifest mental agility. Two of 
the problems to be solved were: “If a chicken and a 
half laid an egg and a half in a day and a half, how 
many eggs would six chickens lay in seven days?” “If 
one man eats a meal and a half in a day and a half, 
how many meals would six men eat in seven days?” 
Problems of this sort will produce police trained to com- 
bat crime, sociologists averred. . . . In the sport world, 
crowds swarmed on Arkansas for the rattlesnake derby. 
Fifty thoroughbred rattlesnakes crawled around the 
track, the victor winning by a fang. .. . An eleven-year- 
old Pennsylvanian won the freckle championship of the 
United States. The number of freckles he grew was kept 
secret by the judges. . . . In upper New York State, a 
baseball pitcher, susceptible to spectator razzing, wore 
earmuffs, won his game. . . . Unprecedented fertility was 
reported everywhere in the Middlewest. In Nebraska, 
even the telephone poles were growing. Small, leafy 
branchs sprouted on them... . That service station at- 
tendants, following Homer’s example, sometimes nod, 
was revealed. A worker in a California service station 
makes it a point to say: “Call again,” as each car de- 
parts. Last week a car rolled into the station, and the 
driver robbed the attendant. As the auto left with his 
money, the attendant, distracted by the episode, forgot 
to say: “Call again.” 


Various causes for marital infelicity came to light... . 
One cause was canaries. A Buffalo husband likes to keep 
a minimum of 3,000 canaries in his home at all times. 
His wife feels that 3,000 is too many for efficient house- 
keeping, is seeking legal separation. . . . Wives running 
away with their husbands’ money was said to be another 
source of unhappiness in married life. A California man, 
as he pursued his wife, was arrested for speeding eighty 
miles an hour. He could not pay the fine as his spouse 
had taken all his money with her. Friends said the 
couple did not get along well together. . . . Examples 
of forgetfulness abounded. ... A Kansas man bought a 
firecracker to dismay friends in his rooming house. In a 
dark corridor he reached for a cigarette, got hold of the 
firecracker, smoked that instead. He lost only three teeth, 
the rest of his mouth being uninjured. He admitted the 
incident was caused by forgetfulness. ... A New Hamp- 
shire husband forgot he had placed the Fourth of July 
supply of firecrackers in the stove, lit a fire. Authorities 
later warned citizens not to keep firecrackers in stoves. 
. . . In the East a news commentator admonished lis- 
teners: “Handle fireworks carefully if you handle them 
at all.” At the hospital, next day, he was treated for 
burns occasioned when a firecracker exploded in his 
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The swallowing capacity of people appeared to be in- 
creasing. . . . A Massachusetts man can swallow open 
penknives, golf balls, live goldfish, light bulbs. . . . News- 
paper readers can swallow the tall stories the American 
newspapers are printing about Spain. THE PARADER 





